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FITTEST SURVIVE! -e9ee 


Allis-Chalmers Lo-Maintenance Motors 
Win Place as Standard Equipment 
in the “Alleys of Black Hell” of Carbon 
Black Industry! Find Out How Allis- 
Chalmers Can Save You Money... With 
the Equipment that Pays for Itself! 


“Alleyways” they call them in the 
carbon black industry — outdoor 
passage-ways where carbon black is 
pulverized and handled under the 
worst possible motor conditions! 


Picture it — the air thick with 
carbon black dust, so fine it passes 
through a 300-mesh screen .. . snow 
and rain beating down in the winter 
-+-great southwest dust storms bring- 
ing suffocating dust in the spring and 
summer ... and the air temperature 
in the alleys often soaring to as high 
as 180° F.! 


Add to this — operation that re- 
quires 24-hour-a-day motor service... 
7 days a week . . . with the motor 
running one way for 8 to 10 minutes, 
then instantly reversing itself! 


Industry Switches to Allis-Chalmers! 
Truly “Alleys of Black Hell”... 
with operating conditions for motors 
so tough that the whole carbon black 


PRODUCTS ENGINEERED TO PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
Electrical Equipment + Power Transmission uipment * 
Steam and Hydraulic Turbines + Blowers and Coates, 
* Engines and Condensers + Centrifugal Pumps + Flour and 
Cereal Mill Equipment - Boiler Feedwater Treatment - 


Saw Mill and Timber Preserving Machinery + Crush- 
ing, Cement, and Mining Machinery + Power Farming 


Machinery + 


Industrial Tractors and Road Machinery 


industry is switching to 
the one motor that has 
proved it can stand up 
under this punishment! 
And that motor is the 
Allis-Chalmers totally-enclosed Lo- 
Maintenance Motor! 


Allis-Chalmers Saves You Money! 
Why is the carbon black industry 
switching to Allis-Chalmers Lo- 
Maintenance Motors? Why are hun- 
dreds of other industries coming to 
Allis-Chalmers for the answer to their 
toughest production problems? 


It’s because Allis-Chalmers equip- 
ment gives them high-efficiency per- 
formance at dollar-saving cost! 


For over 90 years Allis-Chalmers has 
been working hand-in-hand with in- 
dustry...designing and building equip- 
ment that cuts operating costs . . . im- 
proves workers’ comfort and sefety. 






an order with Allis-Chalmers! 


you how you can profit with Allis- 


you. Have him give you the first-hand 
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CARBON BLACK DUST... rain 
and snow... heat .. . continuous 
cperation—all unite to make con- 
ditions tough for motors in the 
“alleys of black hell” of the car- 
bon black industry! That’s why spring 
carbon black manufacturers today prove! 
use more than 2,000 Allis-Chal- ‘ 

mers Lo-Maintenance Motors! 
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And that engineering experience goes 
to work for you the minute you place 


Get First-Hand Story! 


Let true performance facts show 





Chalmers. There’s a trained produc- 


tion engineer in the district office nea: STAN} 
els at 
Remo 


\uto- 


story of what Allis-Chalmers can do 
for you... with the equipment that 


pays for itself! 
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Plymouth is 1939’ 
Greatest Car Value 





“All Three’ cost 
about alike but 


pap Of leading low-priced cars, Plym- 
outh is 5 inches longer than one...6 
inches longer than the other! 


pap Plymouth’s the onlylow-priced car 


cars with steering-post gear shifton De 
Luxe models at no extra cost. 


pap The only leading low-priced car 
with a rust-proofed Safety-Steel body. 


PLYMOUTH 
[S BIGGEST 


HIS GREAT Plymouth’s 
higher quality and unbe- 
lievably low price make an 


with independent coil springs stand- 
ard on all models. 


pap Only oneof“AllThree” low-priced 


pap Every Plymouth model has the 
big, 82-horsepower “‘L-head” engine, 
giving full power plus economy. 





unbeatable combination 

It’s the biggest, the room- 
iest, and by all odds, the most 
beautiful of “All Three” low- 
priced cars. 

Nor does Plymouth sacri- 


YOU CAN HARDLY 
BELIEVE [T'S A 
LOW-PRICED CAR!” 
hee power for economy its 
big ““L-head”’ engine gives 


Li 


{nd Plymouth brings you 
the exceptional ride-smooth- 


ss of Amola Steel coil 
springs...the safety of time- 

»ven hydraulic brakes. 

Y our present car will prob- 

y cover a large part of 
Plymouth’s low delivered 
price...with the balance in low 
monthly instalments. 


ALL PLYMOUTH MODELS have time-proven Hydraulic Brakes and Floating Power engine mountings. 

COUPES”: 645 
AT 

SANS "685 
AT 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS 
GREAT CARS (‘tie “ceroxe” 


THE “DE LUXE” 


—DELIVERED IN DETROIT, including front and rear bumpers, bumper 
guards, spare wheel, tire and tube, foot control for headlight beam with 
indicator on instrument panel, ash-tray in front and rear, sun visor, safe- 
ty glass and big trunk space (19.3 cu. ft.). Prices include all federal taxes 
Transportation and state, local taxes, if any, not included. See your 
Plymouth dealer for local delivered ices. PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR. C._B.S. NETWORK, THURS..9-10P.M_.E.D.S.T. 


STANDARD on “‘De Luxe”’ mod- 
els at no extra cost—Perfected 
Remote Control Shifting with 
\uto-Mesh Transmission. 




















20,000 warnincs were nioinc: 


In a single year, Hartford Steam 
Boiler unearthed 20,000 serious 
threats to boiler safety! 

The inspectors responsible are no 
casual amateurs, content with a “once- 
over,” but experienced professionals 
. . . Specialists at a specialized job. 
Numbering over 400, these men cover 
the country, seeking to lessen the pos- 
sibilities of ruin to Hartford-insured 
power-plants . . . lengthening the life 
of expensive installations. 

They are part and parcel of an or- 
ganization which believes in doing one 
thing and doing it well. The unique 


home-office engineering staff, closely 
directing this field force, draws its 
unequaled knowledge of safe power- 
plant protection from 72 years devoted 
to the single, exacting task of insuring 
and inspecting power equipment. 

First in its field, Hartford shop- 
inspects 90% of all American power 
boilers. 

Executives of many American busi- 
nesses, large and small, know from 
experience the value of a Hartford 
policy. Ask your local agent or broker 
how Hartford Steam Boiler can pro- 
tect your investment. 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTIO 


HARTFORD 
CONNECTICUT 
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On April 30 the first customers wi tart 
pouring through the eleven gates the 
New York World’s Fair, and 1939 
ond big U.S. exposition will be open for 


business. To all intents and purposes, 
and as far as Mr. Grover Whalen and his 
busy adjective-assassinators are m- 
cerned, the New York fair is going to be 


the biggest exposition that ever hit this 
or any other city in the U.S. or Europe 
And some of the statistics bear out that 


statement. The fair covers 1,200 acres 
It has 1,600 business exhibitors, who have 
spent $30,000,000 on their buildings, not 
to mention many more millions invested 


in shows to dramatize their activities 
The story describing the World of Tomor- 
row starts on page 17 of this issue, and 
on pages 18 and 19 are pictures h 
will give prospective visitors an id 
what to expect when they come to ! 
ing Meadow. This week's Business Week 
cover shows the perisphere—the great 
white ball which sits in the center of the 
fair grounds, and serves—along with the 
700-ft. trylon (just around the corner on 
the cover picture) as the fair’s distinctive 
trade mark. 


Stockholders 

Tue man who keeps his nose g! 

the ticker tape is apt to misappr: 
the headline: “Big Year for Stock 
ers” on page 24. Dividend-wise, 1938 was 








anything but a bull’s blessing. The 










had things pretty much their own wa) 
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But, stockholders did pretty well other- 
ise. The SEC’s Rule X-14 gave share- 
ders a weapon with which to discom- 

fit managements, while the McKesson & 

Robbins case so stimulated interest in 
iditors and audits that the New York 

Stock Exchange appointed one of the 
ngest-named committees on record. Be- 

sides which, certified public accountants 

are holding meetings and trying to pass 
resolutions. 


Crosley Car 

[HAT LONG-PROMISED Crosley car made 
ts début this week on the Indianapolis 
Speedway, where reporters and Crosley 
distributors watched a group of showcars 
n standard colors of blue, gray, and yel- 
low, roll around the track. The cars are 
10 ft. long, 43 ft. high, designed to cruise 
at 45 to 50 miles an hour, average over 
40 miles per gallon of gas, sell, at the 
factory, for $825. They are roomy enough 
to hold a 6 ft. 4 in. fellow like Mr. Powel 
Crosley, Jr., too. Further details p. 22. 


Audimeter 


Tue A. C. Nrevsen Co. of Chicago, which | 


already operates food, drug, and liquor 
indexes to tell manufacturers how their 
products are selling in comparison with 
those of competitors, is just about ready 
to get under way with a Radio Index 
now. Nielsen has been working for three 
years on an audimeter—a machine to be 
attached to a radio receiver which will 
record the twists of the dial, furnish an 
accurate index of what people listen to 
and for how long. Now it’s out of the 
experimental stage, p. 38. 


Wooster to Japan 

Our 1x Wooster, Onto, the United Engi- 
neering and Foundry Co. plant, which 
makes rolling-mill machinery, was the 
largest in town, with some 170 employees 
and a payroll of about $250,000. Now 
the plant is being shut down. Part of it 
is moving to Japan. What Wooster is 
doing about it, p. 16. 


Relief 


ONE OF THE NEW TERMS that economists 
are using is government “cash deficits.” 
It means, in layman’s language, how 
much more cash the government spends 
than it takes in. Social Security taxes, for 
instance, count as a cash receipt, reduce 
the government’s cash deficit, even 
though the taxes, being in a sense ear- 
marked, do not cut the year’s actual 
deficit. Economists have come to place 
big store by “cash deficits” as an indica- 
tor of things to come in business, and 
on page 15 is a chart which not only 
shows which way the deficits are going, 
hut also unemployment and WPA rolls. 


Scorcher 

Reapers who like their controversies 
ot, can try burning their tongues on 
the editorial, “Taxation—by Merit or 
Chance?” page 52. 











WEAR IS 
EVERYWHERE 


On great high-speed printing presses where precision and dependability are prime factors, 
Wear is checked by thousands of &°S Anti-friction Bearings. Where performance is the 
only thing that counts, the bearings are always SCS". 


On agricultural machinery made for export, American manufacturers depend not only 
upon the quality of SCS but upon the world-wide BOS service organization. 0c" 


factory offices are located throughout the civilized world. 


The SS Spherical Journal Bearing used on more railroads 
than all other makes of bearings combined is exclusively ECOS?. 
It is Industrv’s heavy duty answer to Wear. 


American manufacturers ship Si0S{P’-equipped 
machines to all parts of the world, secure in the 
knowledge that EADS service is available 
through SSCS factory-owned offices in every 
civilized quarter of the globe. Wear is Every- 
where... but so is SOS. 

SSCS Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ski BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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NEW BUSINESS 









remarkable paper “cchtondig gad Guass Co. has’ re- 
likes to get 


ceived what is called the largest single 
order for window glass ever placed: 
1,575,000 square feet of glass, to provide 
65,000 windows in the 171 buildings 
(with 42,000 rooms) of the housing 
project that Metropolitan Life will build 
| in the Bronx . . . Big demand in the 
Southeast for National Biscuit Co. prod- 
ucts has so strained the capacity of its 
| old Atlanta plant that the company will 
| build a $2,000,000 plant there. 


What’s New? 
CopeLann-Gisson Propucts Corp. offers 
Nobody is particularly surprised that | Wolverine Fireplace Logs, which are of 
paper will disintegrate and go to pieces) non-burning white birch, but, by means 
pected. For most papers aren Fa ont of electric light bulbs and a rotating heat 
to get wet. And when they do— well,| unit, give the impression of a burning, 
they just go to pieces. | smoky grate-fire From Peerless 
be ) Brands, Inc., comes an automatic dough- 
= | nut machine, said to be the first contin- 
| uous machine to cook a doughnut on both 
| sides simultaneously by submerging it in 
== hot fat during the whole cooking time; 
and the company asserts the machine re- 
| duces cooking time 58% . . . Square Pie 
oe hg ng is . popes See wes made pee) Machine Co. controls a machine for mak- 
cisely for wet jobs. a wa a 
You can. squirt the hose on it, soak i ing square pies and doughnuts. 
over ni in a tub of water, even boil} . 
it — it ‘vill one out unharmed. Our Times 





‘| 


| 


Guass Contarner Association _ has 
started a house organ, Glas-Pak Age, 
issued four times a year . . . There’s hot 
| enthusiasm among hotel men for the pro- 
| motion of National Hotel Week, June 
11-17, says the American Hotel Associa- 
| tion . . . And the Associated Coffee In- 
Because of this remarkable wet-strength, | pease ood — ro eed ~ ya 


Ivory Durapak can tackle many jobs for ~* 2 . . 
which ordinary papers are not suited.| Coffee Week, June 25 to July 1, inaugu- 
It makes an ideal crate liner for ship-| rating the iced coffee season . . . A new 


ments of iced vegetables. Laundries use| Hall of Optical Science, sponsored by the 
it for wrapping wet wash. An example! Rausch & Lomb Optical Co., has been 
of its application in industrial fields is| din the New York M a f Sei 
its use as a backing for rubber moulded | opened In the New O8K Museum OF OCi- 
materials. It has many other uses, too.| ence and Industry; the exhibition includes 
BUSINESS MEN: If you have a possible! * “spectacle of spectacles” enabling you 
application in mind, we would like to| to look into a device employing a semi- 
send you samples. Just drop a line and’ transparent mirror, and view yourself 
tell us the use you are thinking about. jn the eyeglass styles of the past and 


Paterson Parchment the present. 
Paper Company 
Sales Strut 





Bristol, Pennsylvania 
Established 1885 | 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant Street, | 
San Francisco, California 
Branch Offices: 120 Broadway, N. Y. 
1il West Washington St., Chicago 


Stmmons Co. gives to every store that 
buys 50 Beautyrest mattresses a “Lady 
Luck” card, containing 50 squares, repre- 
senting a total of $77.50 in prize money, 
of which Simmons pays $50, the store 
paying the rest; and whenever a floor 
salesman sells a Beautyrest, he punches 
one square in the card, and receives $1 to 
$3, according to his luck . . . Recently 
Galion Metallic Vault Co. had a tough 
sales problem—how to demonstrate the 
merits of its “box-type” steel burial vault, 
which has a heavy steel plate over the 
whole bottom, where it can’t very well 








be demonstrated in an undertaker’s ; 
lor ... The problem was solved when 
Perfect Rubber Co. made a molded ; 
ber table demonstrator, in three pie« 
one representing a piece of earth, wiih 
the deep cuts made in it by the base of 
the ordinary vault, and the lighter 
pression of the non-imbedding Galion 
base; the other two pieces are scale n 

els of the two different types of ba 
and fit into place over the impressions 


Beery 


Beer ConsuMpPTION is the real index of 
prosperity, according to the Christian 
Feigenspan Brewing Co., which savs ‘ts 
P.O.N. Beer and Ales are ahead of 
usual seasonal upswing, and_theref 
predicts an imminent rise in business 
Some people may regard beer as a ¢ 
mon drink, but Premier-Pabst Sales Co.’ 
new campaign for Pabst Blue Ribbon pro- 
claims that beer is the drink of sophisti 
cates, of connoisseurs, of cognoscenti . 
The Pennsylvania State Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation, trying to win good-will by help- 
ing the state’s dairy industry, is advertis- 
ing to urge the eating of hard-boiled egys 
as an accompaniment to beer. 


Adhibitions 


CHARGING THAT SOME people interested 
in self-supporting socks have inspired a 
whispering campaign against garters, 
A. Stein & Co. are taking newspaper and 
magazine space to deny that their Paris 
garters can cause varicose veins or other 
circulatory maladies, and to advertise a 
clean bill of health given to adjustable 
garters by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation . . . Advertising men are inter- 
ested in advertising, so when the per- 
sonal loan department of the Federation 
Bank and Trust Co., New York, wished 
to catch the attention of employees of 
advertising agencies and of publications, 
it, mailed them reprints of its car cards, 
advertising personal loans. 


Add What’s New? 


Coaster Cup Co. offers a flexible coaster 
for drinking glasses; it’s molded of Bake- 
lite cellulose acetate by the Boonton 
Molding Co. and it’s in the form of an 
open cup, which may be flexed apart to 
accommodate glasses of different sizes; 
moreover it comes in four colors (white, 
red, green, and black) to distinguish be- 
tween drinks and keep Mr. Rye from in- 
advertently picking up Mrs. Scotch’s 
drink . . . Chicago Electric Scientific Co 
makes a portable, all-metal fly trap, a 
foot wide, 224 in. long, and 4 in. high, 
equipped with a rubber cord that you 
plug into any 110-120-volt a.c. socket 
and the resultant current is said to 
merely make your fingertips sting, but to 
kill all flies and flying insects instantly 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 





WASHINGTON (Business W eek Bureau) 

“Watchful waiting” is now the 
attitude of business, as contrasted 
with its earlier prodding and plead- 
ing for relief at the hands of Con- 
eress from what it regards as the 
harsh and distorted economic 
philosophy of the New Deal. Busi- 
nes is not nearly so interested as 
it was a little while back in tax 
revision, in Neutrality Law amend- 
ments, in Wagner Act changes, and 
in all the other legislative plans to 
change the rules under which busi- 
ness is conducted. 

Why not? The answer is two- 
fold: (1) Business believes firmly 
that it will get relief from the 
New Deal by changes in the ad- 
ministrative agencies, as a result of 
the election next year, for it is 
confident that the next President 
will be either a conservative Demo- 
crat or a Republican; (2) there is 
always the possibility of war. War 
in Europe without the United States 
participating would mean a spurt 
in business here. War with the U. S. 
participating — and most business 
men think we could not stay out— 
would mean activity to the utmost 
of everybody's power, as in 1917-8. 


Eying the Future 

THESE TWO IMPONDERABLES make most 
of the pending legislation, in which nor- 
mally there would be tremendous inter- 
est, of much less concern. 

On neutrality, for example, everyone 
believes that no law enacted now would 
stand ten days if war broke out and it 
were found that the new law interfered 
with something this government wanted 
to do—something, say, to help the 
democracies. 

Again, on taxes, a new law, to raise 
ever so much more money than is pres- 
ently contemplated would be essential 
if the U.S. got in. (Incidentally, no 
“take-the-profits-out-of-war” legislation 
will have the ghost of a chance.) 

Finally, as regards the Wagner Act, 
everyone knows Congress would act very 
differently in a war emergency in deal- 
ing with amendments to this law if for 
no other reason than that labor’s atti- 
tude is very different when there are 
more jobs than workers. What the unions 
want then is wage increases. 


Holding Off Appointments 

Prestipent Roosevext will not name the 
men to head the three new federal agen- 
cjes—virtually new executive depart- 
ments though without cabinet rank— 
until after the period of sixty days in 
which Congress has the option under 


the reorganization law of disapproving 
the changes. To do so would produce 
confirmation fights which might en- 
danger the reorganization plans sub- 
mitted for relief and public works, social 
security, and credit agencies. 


Henderson No Cinch 

SENATE CONSERVATIVES are looking over 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion situation, and there is a strong pos- 
sibility that Leon Henderson may run 
into a real fight for confirmation. They 
do not want Henderson to be chairman 
of SEC, nor do they want his vote to 
make Jerome Frank chairman. 

As the conservatives see it, Henderson 
will probably decide the present bitter 
struggle in the board—two radicals vs. 
two conservatives—in favor of the radi- 





NLRB Member 





niet . Wide World 
William M. Leiserson, mediator and 


arbitrator of labor problems for 
three decades, was nominated by 
President Roosevelt this week to fill 
the vacancy on the National Labor 
Relations Board created by the ezx- 
piration of Donald W. Smith’s term. 
An Esthonian immigrant in 1890, 
when he was 7, Leiserson started 
his career in state and federal un- 
employment work and active labor 
administration in 1911. Since 1934 
he has been a member of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, which 
handles railroad labor problems. He 
has long been insistent that poor 
administration, and not a bad law, 
got the Wagner Act onto its present 
hot spot. 


cals, and as a result the Corcoran-Cohen 
philosophy will then control the body. 


TNEC Carries On 


Henverson will keep a finger on his old 
job as executive secretary of the Tem- 
porary National Economy Committee; 
so it would be a mistake to assume that 
this outfit will go to seed because of the 
ringmaster’s departure. 

The recent shift in TNEC’s procedure, 
by which various industries (beginning 
with oil June 12) will be permitted to 
tell their own story, is only a change in 
front. TNEC will run its own show, 
rather than act simply as a master of 
ceremonies for the FTC, Department of 
Justice, and other agencies which have 
done most of the probing to date. 

Under the new setup, however, govern- 
ment economists such as Isador Lubin 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
Corwin Edwards of the Justice Depart- 
ment will work in closer contact with 
the committee. 


Hearings Schedule Set 


A newcomer to TNEC will be Theo- 
dore J. Kreps, former chief statistician 
of NRA, who with James R. Brackett, 
Henderson’s No. 1 man, will run 
TNEC’s schedule. The schedule looks 
like this: 

Next week: Rebuttal of FTC charges 
of monopolistic conditions in the milk 
industry. 

Week of May 8: Department of 
Justice report on beryllium, a study 
highlighting the obstacles confronting an 
industry in the development stage. Also 
an investigation of consumer problems, 
led by Donald Montgomery, consumer 
counsel of AAA. 

Week of May 15: SEC study of sav- 
ings and investment, dealing with ob- 
stacles to flow of investment capital and 
with difficulties of small business in 
financing new enterprise. 

Week of May 29: Commerce Depart- 
ment’s study of European industrial 
cartels. 

Week of June 5: Study of building 
construction, with emphasis on factors 
responsible for lag in volume of new 
housing and how they may be overcome, 
directed by Leon Henderson. 

Week of June 12: Last hearing before 
summer recess will be on oil, first on 
TNEC’s program of industry presenta- 
tions. 


Green Uses Coal Strike 


Frenps or Wu11am Green and the 
A.F.L. think that as a result of the coal 
strike they will have John L. Lewis in a 
much weaker position when negotiations 
for labor peace are resumed. Green's 
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| miners on whether they want to stay 


with Lewis is just one of half a dozen 


GUT STEAM GOSTS IN Seis. 


NP. & GT. NAY. 
OFFICE BUILDINGS 


Northern Pacific Saves $855.38 
in One Month After Installing 
Webster Moderator System 


INCLUDES UNIQUE INDICATOR 


Great Northern R.R. Modernizes 
Heating in Identical Building 
After Observing Results 


St. Paul, Minn.—The cost of naie | 
the main office building of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad was reduced $855.38 in 
the first month after installation of a 
Webster Moderator — 


In St. Paul, the 
Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern 
Railroads have 
headquarters in 
identical buildings 
under the same roof. 
Each building has 
its own heating sys- 
tem. th use me- 
tered steam. 

After February, 
1938, when the Web- 
ster Moderator Sys- 
tem was placed in 
operation in the 

orthern Pacific Building, represen- 
tatives of both railroads checked steam 
consumption figures closely to determine 
the effectiveness of the modernized in- 
stallation. 

They found that the Northern Pacific 
Build used substantially less steam 
every day than the Great Northern 
and secured even, comfortable heating. 

Formerly, the Northern Pacific Build- 

, because of its northern exposure, had 
required 15 per cent more steam than the 
Great Northern Building. 

Before modernization, the Northern 
Pacific a a as equipped with indi- 
vidual radiato: 
perature control, 
—= continues to 








Northern Pacific Office 
Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 








rate in conjunc- 

ion with the Web- 
an Moderator 
System. 


P. J. Leonard, of 
St. Paul, acted as 
modernization heat- 
ing contractor. 
There is a total of 
. ft. of in- 
stalled ct radia- 
tio: 


In December, 1938, 
a Webster Moder- 
ator System was in- 
stalled in the Great 
Northern Building. 
The resulting economy and improved 
= have justified the expenditure. 

P. J. Leonard, heating contractor, also 
made the heating installation in the 
Great Northern Building, where there is 
a total of 33,283 sq. ft. o ’ installed direct 
radiation. 


These before-and-after facts point the way to 
maximum comfort and economy in heating 
new buildings as well as in modernization of 
existing installations. Consult your architect, 
engineer or heating contractor. Or address 


WARREN wagsrse & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of Vacuum System of Steam Heatin 


“Telltale” shows Opera- 
tor that all Sections are 
receiving ample heat. 








Representatives in 60 principal U. S. Cities—Est. 1 


moves calculated to pull down the 


| C.LO. chief. 


Propaganda is hot, claiming that Lewis 
is hurting the miners because the strike 
is turning consumers to substitutes for 
soft coal, that Lewis did not use his 
great influence with the White House 
when he was at the height of his power 
to prevent hydro-electric developments 
which put miners out of jobs, etc. 


Must Pay for Overtime 


Wace-HourR AMENDMENTS favorably re- 
ported by the House committee this 
week (page 32) are in line with expec- 


| tations, but confusion over interpreta- 
| tion of the 


“constant wage” plan is 
likely. Some committee members appar- 
ently believe this amendment authorizes 
the administrator to allow payment of 
overtime wages in time off instead of 
cash. But Andrews’ official statement 
last week on this point indicated that 
the hours not worked must be paid for— 
which is another way of saying that 
payment must be in cash. 


New Wage-Hour Counsel 


You cAN Expect more fireworks on 
wage-hour law enforcement when George 
A. McNulty moves up to be general 
counsel in Andrews’ outfit, succeeding 
the cautious Calvert Magruder, nomi- 
nated for a circuit judgeship at Boston. 

McNulty is the crusader type; he was 
counsel of the La Follette Civil Liber- 
ties Committee in the “Little Steel” 
investigation and assistant general coun- 
sel of the SEC when he resigned in Sep- 
tember, 1938, to become associate gen- 
eral counsel of the Wage Hour Division 
of Labor Department. 


Wagner Act Action? 
Prospects for amendment of the Wag- 
ner Act are brightening as militant con- 
servatives on the House Rules Commit- 
tee threaten to force an investigation of 
the National Labor Relations Board 
unless prompt action is taken. This 
would seem to mean nothing so long as 
the Senate held out, but the Senate 
would approve the A.F.L. amendments 
(proposed by Sen. Walsh) if it ever 
got a chance to vote on them. So the 
situation reverts to a kind of coercion 
of one House by the other—a situation 
which has not existed for a long time. 
To: prevent the House from investi- 
gating the NLRB, Senate friends of that 
organization may agree to permit a vote. 
This is not held out as a probability, 
but it is certainly a possibility. 


Oppose Drug Act Extension 
Bic, stunt Rep. John C. Schafer, Wis- 


consin Republican, says he will “raise 


hell” with the right people in the Senate 
because Chairman Lea of the House 
Interstate Commerce Committee eased 
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Building Jones Boom 


Jesse Jones is not going to be 
side-tracked, friends predict, in the 
grouping of the RFC with various 
other lending agencies. Jesse will 
rule or quit, they predict. His 
friends on Capitol Hill may insist 
on assurances that his power will 
not be impaired or else they will 
stir up plenty of trouble for the 
Administration. 

The situation is all the more 
interesting because Jones never has 
gotten the Presidential bee out of 
his bonnet. It has been buzzing 
there ever since the Houston con- 
vention in 1928. Meanwhile, Gar- 
ner’s friends in the Senate don’t 
want any issue which would make 
a martyr of Jesse, or otherwise 
give him too much publicity. 











through the House in 19 minutes “under 
false pretenses” the bill extending the 
effective date of the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act to Jan. 1, 1940. 
Claiming support from other House 
members, Schafer says he will appear 
before the Senate Commerce Committee 
when the bill comes up. Lea implied to 
the House that the extension had the 
approval of the Food and Drug admin- 
istration. Actually the bill has not been 
approved by F&DA and will not be. 


Protest Food Standard 


Lissy, McNem. & Lissy probably will 
be the first to take into court one of the 
food standards now being established un- 
der the new Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act (page 36). Libby is highly dis- 
pleased with the proposed standard for 
tomato juice which would prohibit a live 
steam process which only it uses. Steam 
which condenses in the juice is removed 
by evaporation. Food and Drug Admin- 
istration chemists contend this results in 
loss of valuable constituents and flavor. 
’ Lawyers for Libby have asked a hear- 
ing before Sec. Wallace before the final 
standard is adopted. 


Hole in Tariff Wall 


Free eNtrRY in last couple months of 
three tanker loads (about 160,000 bbls.) 
of petroleum asphalt made from Vene- 
zuela crude is giving East Coast refiners 
and oil producers over the entire country 
a headache because the import excise 
tax (21¢ a bbl.) covers only “liquid 
derivatives” of petroleum, and these car- 
goes came through customs in solid form. 
Customs appraisers say no tax was due. 

Domestic refiners claim they cant 
meet this advantage of $2.73 per ton, for 
even if they use foreign crude they pay 
an import tax on it. Refiners will call on 
Washington to redefine taxable petroleum 
products. 
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GLatest Preceding Month 6 Months 
Week Week Ago Ago 


THE CPD EN oc cceccccccccccccccccccccnsccccccccccccccecccccceces eeeeee #943 $93.5 99.2 98.9 


PRODUCTION 

*% Steel Inmgot Operations (% ET PET re err TTT TT TTT TTT eccce 48.6 50.9 56.1 53.7 

* Automobile Production 90,280 88,050 89,400 68,360 

* Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, Gun daily average in thousands) $4,960 +$4,807 $3,655 $4,338 

* Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $10,031 $10,478 $8,332 $10,256 

* Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours). ... 2,199 2,171 2,199 2,214 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbis.)......... osese 3,527 3,495 3,382 3,247 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)........sss. ees 349 #323 1,278 1,371 


TRADE 

* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).. 

* All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)............. ccceccece 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year).... 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spet Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931=—100) 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, tom)... .....---.-sceeecccceeeeee ose 
Sevep Gest Gamnpecite qivem Aga, Gam). cccccccccccccccccccccccccesocs ecccse 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)...........5.sseseeeeeeee o0006e 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)..... 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)..........0ccccccccccecceecee eoesese 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.).. 
We Bee Ge WU, BBs cccccccccceesccessecedcedeccccccoscecososs: ee 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...........5sce0ee08 esvececcs 


FINANCE 
Corporate Bond Yield (Standard Statistics, 45 issues) 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years) 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)... . 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, mumber).............-seee-e06 ecccce 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks ’ 15,976 
Total Leans and Investments, reporting member banks és ’ 21,742 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 3,805 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 1,324 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 10,274 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks..................++- pee 3,259 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 3,360 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)... . 


STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 
50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics)............-eeeseseees cece 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics). oa éheegne 25.6 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... ee 62.5 
80 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 86.4 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares) 450 


* Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, week ended April 22. + Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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Next time you plan an out-of-town trip, pick up 


your telephone, before you pick up your hand- 
bag. Use Long Distance to arrange definite ap- 
pointments with the men you want to see. 

They will be better prepared for your visit— 
and so will you. You'll accomplish more in each 
interview. And you'll save yourself long hours of 
waiting for prospects who are busy, or customers 
who are away. 

Long Distance appointments prevent disap- 
pointments—and much more than repay the 
little they cost! 


HERE’S HOW LITTLE IT COSTS 
TO TELEPHONE! 


BETWEEN THESE POINTS DAY except NIGHT and 


SUNDAY* SUNDAY* 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Louisville, Ky. $.50 $.35 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 1.00 -60 
Chicago, II. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 1.20 -75 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 1.75 1.05 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
1.95 1.20 


New York, N. Y. 


% 3-mi to 4 rates. Reduced rates run 
from 7 P.M. to 4:30 A.M. every night and all day Sunday. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Commodity prices shake off lethargy, and retail lines hold up 


well. But business recovery was again kept waiting this week by 


the continued war scare and the coal strike. 


THE PAST WEEK saw little action in the 
American business and financial worlds, 
since all parties were awaiting Chan- 
cellor Hitler’s reply to the Roosevelt 
peace note. There was no important 
movement in industrial production; the 
political scene was relatively quiet; and 
the stock market was in the grip of that 
inactivity which naturally attends all 
such waiting periods. Any positive judg- 
ment on the situation had to be held 
over not only until after Hitler’s reply 
but until it could be known whether 
the coal strike would be settled soon or 
allowed to develop into a major indus- 
trial conflict. 


Commodity Prices Move 


Commodity prices this week shook off 
some of their recent lethargy. The rise 
in copper was conspicuous, although all 


the non-ferrous metals were steady to 
firm. Silk and sugar, in which the supply 
prospects have been undergoing sharp 
modifications, continued active. Cotton 
recovered sharply from last week’s lows. 
Finished goods prices, which declined 
steadily from the autumn of 1937 to the 
end of 1938, have been steady since that 
date. 


Price Situation Cleans Up 


The whole price situation appears to 
be fairly well cleansed of its unhealthy 
element and this week served notice 
that it is ready to respond sharply to 
any real upturn in confidence, new 
orders, and industrial activity. 

Last week’s index of general business 
recovered fractionally, on the basis of 
an improvement in electric power out- 
put which was due rather to weather 


and other temporary factors than to any 
change in the general trend. The index 
remains, however, within a point of the 
low figure touched on the outbreak of 
the coal strike two weeks previously, 
and its trend—exclusive of the effects 
of settlement of the strike, which will 
lift the level—is still down- 
ward. In other words, the downward 
drift in steel, textiles, and the other 
industries which was already under way 
when the strike broke and which has 
been overshadowed by that event, will 
apparently persist for some weeks to 
come. 


Effect of Coal Strike 


Largely because of the coal strike, 
there is no doubt that April will show 
a large drop in the monthly average of 
industrial activity. The Business Weex 


of course 




















‘hen the Radio Corporation of America dedicated its 
juilding at the World’s Fair last week, the press cov- 
the event by television. Sitting in the National 
ideasting Company television studios in Radio 
‘ity, eight miles from the fair, reporters saw and heard 
CA’s president, David Sarnoff, deliver the dedication 
peech, toured the RCA building and exhibit after- 


pred 


In the Outlook 


; 28 


‘f “hy ue 
he a 


wards. With the opening of the World’s Fair on April 
30, RCA puts television into the business outlook with 
a bang. It’s to be the bulwark of Radio Corporation's 
exhibit. NBC embarks on a regular schedule of tele- 
vision broadcasts. 
receivers bow into the market. 
$199.50, $295, $450, and $600. 


And four RCA Victor television 
They are priced at 




















Food Stamp Plan 





E. F. Barrett (above), the U.S. 
Treasury’s commissioner of ac- 
counts and deposits, originated the 
new food stamps (below) which are 
now coming off the press at the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 
To assure the success of the sur- 
plus food distribution plan (BW— 
Mar4'39,p15) which will make its 
début in Rochester, N. Y., on May 
15, it was essential to devise a 
means of exchange that was neither 
money nor negotiable scrip, but 
which had value in the eyes of 
the holder, and could be quickly 
counted, paid, and accounted for. 
The stamps are actually food or- 
ders, good for 25¢ each. Issued in 
two colors, orange stamps good for 
any food product may be pur- 
chased by relief clients in amounts 
of $1-$1.50 per person per family 
per week. Blue stamps good for 
surplus foods only will be issued 
free up to 50% of the value of the 
orange stamps which are purchased. 
Mr. Bartelt assures retailers that 
the Treasury Department will do 
its share to see that they get their 
money promptly when stamps are 
deposited for collection through 
local banks. 
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index is likely to record a loss of five or 
six points from March, thus equaling 
in a single month the decline achieved 
in the preceding three months of down- 
ward movement. 

The business community recognized 
that the coal strike was one of the two 
main barriers to an upturn, and that if 
it were not settled at once, and if it 
therefore spread next week to the entire 
bituminous and anthracite industry, the 
country would find itself facing a seri- 
ous industrial crisis. Public opinion had 
not yet spoken out on the conflict, but, 
if it became more serious, the realization 
would undoubtedly spread that the issue 
was not between the operators and 
miners so much as between the United 
Mine Workers and the growing dual 
union launched by the A.F.L. Fear of 
the consequences of such a realization 
for the union movement was expected 
to force a settlement of the controversy 
very soon. 


War Scare in Seventh Week 


The other barrier to business was, of 
course, the war scare abroad, which be- 
gan its seventh week. Hitler’s march 
into Prague, on March 15, had the effect 
in the United States of breaking off a 
promising recovery in new orders in 
many lines of industry from which it 
was at that time plain that a spring and 
summer recovery in production and em- 
ployment was eventually going to come. 
A downward trend in new orders was 
established. 

The big point to emphasize at the 
beginning of May, however, is that the 
loss has been more moderate than might 
well have been feared. Much of business 
has gone on a hand-to-mouth basis, but 
there has not been anything like a col- 
lapse. Retail lines have held up well 
enough at the same time to give good 
grounds for expecting that the wholesale 
lines can snap back strongly when the 
opportunity comes. 


Auto Sales Improve 
Automobile sales, to choose one ex- 


ample, have continued to show improve-' 


ment throughout the first three weeks 
of April, whether measured by the retail 
figures which are compiled every 10 days 
or by the almost equally good barometer 
constituted by the trend of business of 
the finance companies. 


Vacuum in Buying 

The slow wholesale buying but good 
retail buying since March has, therefore, 
been creating a vacuum. This should 
one day be filled up by a wave of buy- 
ing which might entirely change the 
tone of business. Even if the war crisis 
continues, such a wave could occur on a 
straight replacement basis. If the clouds 
should really clear up, if’ merchants 
could start to plan on something more 
than a 24-hour basis, the comeback 
would be a strong one. 
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U.S. Action on Coa! 


Government interventi:n jp 
deadlock expected unless oper. 
ators and union compromi-e. 


EIrHer EARLY SETTLEMENT of the 
soft-coal labor deadlock, or inter: . 
by the federal government because of th 
fear of a fuel emergency, were gov! bes 
this week. With approximately 
weeks’ supply of bituminous coa! 
ground, as estimated on a national! 
basis, the operators and mine unio 
bers still had a few days left in 
to stall. But the government was : 
its plans to assist “vital indust: 
getting a share of the mined stocks 
were held in lake ports and in « 
railroad yards. 
Struggling with “Face Saving” 
The conferences which had h 
on the question of a closed shop for 
United Mine Workers members 
alternative lifting of a strike penal 
clause (BW—Apr22’39,p14) were at a 
dead stop when John R. Steelman 
Labor Department’s conciliation se: 
stepped in this week. In short or 
discovered that “face saving” had to le 
arranged if a deal were made between tw 
camps which had sworn they'd 
give in. While the conciliator was s! 
gling with this problem, his boss (% 
Perkins) and his boss’ boss (the Presi- 
dent) moved in closer to the ringside 
Waiting for the compromise, business 
observers checked up on coal supplies 
found that there was fuel enough to last 
until mid-May, and that prices had be. 
gun to rise. But although the shortage 
was likely to make some extra dollar 
for those operators who had anticipated 
the tieup and stocked up, the dwindling 
of reserves was acting to bring mor 
employers around to a willingness to bar- 


gain. 
Rush to Anthracite 


Meanwhile, negotiations for anthracite 
labor contract renewals lagged, while that 
end of the industry enjoyed a rush season 
as it filled heavy orders from firms which 
were switching from soft coal. The cor- 
tracts expire April 30. 

The U.M.W. was sitting tight, having 
sent out notices to its midwestern locas 
to shut down at the end of next wees 
(which would enlarge a 70% closure of 
soft-coal production to a nearly complete 
tieup). And with that, all hands haé 
begun to look out the window—excep 
those operators who, weary of the Nev 
York tug-of-war, had pulled out for tx 
mining congress at Cincinnati, Consider 
ing public impatience, the increasing 
brittleness of government tempers, an¢ 
the fact that there hadn’t been any ne*¥ 
stories told by either side for weeks, the 
great biennial bituminous labor confer 
ence had become a rather dreary scene. 
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AUDIT OF UNCLE SAM’S SPENDING 
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Roosevelt Saves WPA 


Reorganization order blocks the attempts in Con- 
gress to pass the relief job back to the states. But he won’t 


get any more blank checks. 


Wasntneton (Business Week Bureau) — 
Establishment of a Federal Works 
Agency coordinating the Works Progress 
Administration, the Public Works Ad- 
ministration, and other construction 
agencies under one head blocks the at- 
tempt of WPA’s foes to turn administra- 
tion of federal funds for relief back to 
the states, which would chop hundreds 
of thousands of unemployed families off 
the rolls. WPA and its predecessors, 
FERA and CWA, have contributed $12,- 
166,000,000 to relief since 1933. Federal 
versus state administration is the funda- 
mental issue that so-called reorganization 
of WPA seeks to avert. 


President Uses Authority 


Republicans and some conservative 
Democrats ready to fight for local admin- 
istration are practically disarmed by the 
reorganization plan submitted by the 
President this week because it can be 
defeated only by a majority vote of both 
houses and is protected against tamper- 


ing by the terms of the law which fin- 
ally gave Roosevelt authority to do some 
government reorganizing. 

Opposition to combining WPA and 
PWA, previously proposed by the Byrnes 
bill brought in by the Senate’s special 
committee on unemployment and relief, 
also is knocked in the head by assertion 
of the President’s authority, which there 
is little chance of upsetting. The Associ- 
ated General Contractors have protested 
emphatically against merging of work 
relief and public works, urging that all 
public works be put under the contract 
system, that WPA be abolished, and 
relief turned back to the states. 

Relief reorganization doesn’t bar Con- 
gress from taking control of the purse- 
strings, however, either as to amount or 
distribution of funds. Sen. Byrnes will 
push his proposal for apportionment of 
work relief and public works money by a 
formula calculated on the basis of popu- 
lation and unemployment. 

In grouping works agencies under one 


1S 


head and welfare agencies under another, 
the President accomplishes the object 
sought by his committee, of which Louis 
Brownlow is chairman, in recommending 
creation of a Department of Public 
Works and a Department of Social Wel- 
fare, although the reorganization law 
which finally passed Congress in March 
denied him authority actually to create 
new departments. Each of the new works 
and welfare groups will be headed by an 
administrator but under their supervision 
existing units will retain their identity. 
The Federal Works Agency will comprise 
WPA (the title of which is changed from 
the Works Progress Administration to 
Works Projects Administration), PWA, 
the Bureau of Public Roads now in the 
Agriculture Department, the Public 
Buildings branch of the Treasury De- 
partment, U. S. Housing Authority, and 
Building Management Branch of the Na- 
tional Park Service. Grouped under the 
new Federal Security Agency will be the 
Social Security Board, U. S. Employment 
Service now in the Labor Department, 
Office of Education now in Interior De- 
partment, Public Health Service now in 
Treasury Department, National Youth 
Administration now an adjunct of the 
WPA, and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. 


Vandenberg Offers Plan, Too 


Until the President moved in with his 
reorganization plan, the Byrnes bill was 
regarded as likely to get the Administra- 
tion’s backing in the fight to stave off 
the plans of Sen. McNary, Republican 
leader, Rep. Woodrum, the economizing 
Democrat on the House Appropriations 
Committee, and similar proposals to turn 
relief funds over to the states. On the 
same day that the President’s plan was 
submitted, Sen. Vandenberg introduced 
as a substitute for the Brynes bill a pro- 
posal to turn over relief administration 
to the state boards and require that the 
states contribute 25% and the federal 
government of relief funds. The 
Byrnes bill would require that local con- 
tributions reach an average of at least 
one-third of the cost of work-relief proj- 
ects and public works in the state as a 
whole. 

Since WPA got under way in 1935, its 
total expenditures of %5,822,000,000 to 
the close of 1938 were supplemented by 
local contributions averaging 15% for 
an estimated total of $1,047,000,000, 
mostly in the form of materials, equip- 
ment, work space, aud other non-labor 
items. On PWA projects, the sponsors 


now assume 55% of the cost. 


Where WPA Dollar Has Gone 


Out of every dollar appropriated for 
WPA by Congress, 86¢ has gone into 
wages, 1l¢ for materials, 3¢ for admin- 
istration. The economizers argue that if 
relief administration is brought closer to 
the people, there is bound to be less 
waste. Investigation of WPA by the 
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Woodrum subcommittee of the House is 
prompted partially by an attempt to 
justify cutting of WPA’s appropriation 
from $%2,587,905,000, the total amount 
requested by the President this year, to 
$2,537,905,000. On the other hand, WPA 
has shown a what-do-you-care, we-pay- 
the-bill attitude towards local sponsors of 
relief projects. 

City officials who speak their mind 
frankly admit that state administration 
would bring back inadequate standards, 
while distribution among the states of 
federal funds for relief according to a 
mathematical formula such as proposed 
by the Byrnes bill would soon bring 
mayors to Washington yelling: “Here's a 
new emergency, we must have more 
money!” 


A Cut, Then Restoration 


Spending for spending’s sake influences 
WPA’s operation today, the same as in 
public works and in other forms of deficit 
expenditure. But Congress is a party to 
this. In cutting the second instalment 
of WPA’s appropriation from $875,000,- 
000 to $725,000,000, the Senate specified 
that relief rolls shouldn’t be cut more 
than 5% during February and March. 
WPA took the tip and the rolls actually 
increased from 2,965,000 in February to 
3,016,000 in March. Prodded by the 
President, Congress later restored $100,- 
000,000 of the $150,000,000. With the 
winter load easing off, April employment 
dropped to an average of 2,800,000. May 
will bring a further cut to about 2,500,- 
000 and June to 2,350,000. 

Congress will probably go further than 
the President’s reorganization plan, 
which provides merely for better admin- 
istrative functioning, by writing no more 
blank checks for relief. Adoption of a 
statutory formula for the apportionment 
of relief and public works funds among 
the states is practically certain, although 
the formula proposed by Sen. Byrnes of 
South Carolina would “rehabilitate” the 
South at the expense of the rest of the 
country. 





Plant Going to Japan 


United Engineering & Foun- 
dry Co.’s decision stirs Wooster, 
O., to action. 


A civic CAMPAIGN to hold an old indus- 
try in Wooster, O., took on something 
of nature in the raw when the Board of 
Trade learned its largest factory was 
closing and part of it was going to Japan. 
The plant is that of the United Engi- 
neering & Foundry Co., one of the five 
owned by the company, its employment 
170, its payroll $250,000 or so, its prod- 
uct rolling-mill machinery. 

The Japanese angle became a red 
flag to citizens about to lose the payer 
of their highest wage scale. Although 
the company officers in Pittsburgh said 
the decision was one which could not be 
avoided, the Wooster organizations and 
city officers labored on in two directions: 
to show that continued operation in 
Wooster could be made more profitable, 
and to suggest that removal of any 
significant portion to Japan could be 
unprofitable, both in a competitive way 
and politically. One of the points of the 
horizon to which the city looked for 
help was Washington. 


Doesn’t Present Only Case 


Wooster, which is pronounced in Ohio 
as Worcester is in Massachusetts and 
makes a few of the same products, is 
one of a dozen industrial communities 
in the eastern Ohio and western Penn- 
sylvania region which have lately lost 
old and small plants connected with the 
steel industry. The remonstrance takes 
various forms, but usually has led only 
to the local chamber of commerce look- 
ing around for somebody to buy the 
abandoned mill. In a couple of examples 
the steel company has offered the mill 
to the chamber free. In this instance the 
owner is taking along the steel sash 
which compose the side walls, according 
to the Wooster Board of Trade. 
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In the adjoining county of Stark. the 
former Carnahan Sheet & Tin |! 
plant is being dismantled this spring 
shipped to Southampton, England, \ 
it is being re-erected. 

The United Engineering & Fo. 
Co. announced a branch company )\ad 
been formed in Japan, the Shibs ira 
United, and would acquire some o 
machinery of the Wooster factory. Im. 
portant tools are being moved to Yo 
town, O., where the United has a Jarger 
works—two counties to the east—and 
some of the men have been offered 
tions there. A _ consolidation of the 
Wooster and Youngstown plants had 
been under discussion a Jong time. 


“Found Advantageous” 


The Japanese company will n 
facture the rolling mill machinery v 
United has been shipping to Japa 
Though the reasons for the shift wer 
not very fully delineated—“due to « 
tain conditions it has been found ad van- 
tageous,” etc—they evidently have 
something to do with the Japanese five- 
year plan of consolidating and expand. 
ing the manufacture of its tools and 
equipment for the steel and other metal- 
working industries. Although Ameri: 
companies have been shipping a good 
deal of machinery to Japan, the limits 
of this market in the future have been 
clear enough as the Japanese continued 
to employ foreign technicians to trans- 
plant one after another western industry 

On the Wooster end of the struggle, 
the workmen are reported by civic 
leaders to be willing to make a quiet 
wage concession of considerable size 
Many of them are well on in years and 
most of them are skilled. The pay scale 
starts at 634¢ and runs to $1.25 an hour 

The plant originated in a small ger 
eral machine shop in the early days o 
Wooster industry in the last centur 
After several shifts in ownership it wen! 
to the Mackintosh-Hemphill Co. and 
turned to making heavy machiner 
United Engineering bought it in 1936. 


f 








Agency 





Works Progress Administration... .. 
Public Works Administration. . 
Civilian Conservation Corps. . 

Other Federal Construction Agenciestt.. 


Direct Relief . 
TOTAL 





National Youth Administration. .............. 
BE ED CII, coc cecwec the bns ceccedoers susie 


tIncludes not only federal funds but state and local contributions. 
ttIncludes U. S. Housing Authority, Navy (excluding vessels), 
Administration, Treasury (public buildings), and others. 


How Relief Funds Are Being Spentt 


By Months, July 1938-June 1939 
(Millions of Dollars—000,000 omitted) 











Actual Expenditures 
July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
$199 $228 $237 
40* 40% so* 5so* 55° 60° 
22 24 22 23 22 22 
95* 94* 100% 100% 100%  85* 





Tae OS ’ tery Wes” en! Se 


7 8 9 7 s 11 
42 42 43 4 4 45 
43 3 42 41 43 47 





*Estimated. 





$243 $228 $254 $221 


$514 $508 $532 $501 


War, Bureau of Public Roads, Bureau of Reclamation, Rural Electrification 





Scheduled Expenditures M 12 

onths 

Jan. Feb.| Mar, Apr. May June | Total 
| 

$217 | $217 $200 $180 $170 | $2,594 


70* = 8670° 70 «100 «125)=~«(145 875 
24 23* 23 23 23 23 274 
70° 70° 75 80 90 =6100 

7 7 7 7 6 5 72 
14 21 31 20 15 10 161 
46 46 46 47 47 47 540 
49 51° 52 48 45 42 546 


$521 $542 | $6,121 


$525 $531 
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The Show Goes on at New York 


And 1,600 business exhibitors at the World’s 
Fair go after public good will in a city of color and light 
designed for showmanship. 


A rract once known to Long Islanders 
as the “Corona dump” and the “Flush- 
ing swamp” has undergone a $156,000,- 
000 beauty treatnrent to become the 
New York World’s Fair. Thunders of 
publicity superlatives which mark the 
April 30 opening are enough to jiggle 
the seismographs in San Francisco where 
the rival Golden Gate International Ex- 
position holds forth. 

San Francisco is exerting special ef- 
forts to pile up formidable attendance 
statistics this week to offset the New 
York ballyhoo. And doubtless San Fran- 
cisco’s research unit is checking the 
claim that “the New York World’s Fair 
1989 is the greatest temporary peace- 
time business” of which our earth has 
any record. 

The colossal jobs of financing and con- 
structing these two fairs have stimulated 
business everywhere, their operation will 
supply an added fillip. In addition to 
funds from governments and conces- 
sionnaires, local business interests took 
$27,000,000 in New York World’s Fair 
bonds and commercial exhibitors spent 
$30,000,000 on buildings not to mention 
other millions invested in shows to 
dramatize their activities. 


Gives Work to Thousands 


The venture created a welcome bulge 
in New York’s employment. Some 25,000 
persons were busy on the 1,2164 acre 
fair tract just before the opening and 
the payroll was estimated at almost 
$1,000,000 a week. This was a swollen 
foree occasioned by the last mad rush 
to finish grounds, buildings and installa- 
tions. A measure of the permanent staffs 
for the fair appears in a preliminary 
count which showed 7,044 employed by 
the fair and its contractors, 8,185 by ex- 
hibits and concessions, 1,159 by govern- 
mental units. From now on the bulk of 
operating costs will take the form of 
payroll dollars, beloved of the econo- 
mists because they make the wheels of 
business spin. 

Estimators assert that 60,000,000 fair 
visitors will spend $1,000,000,000 in the 
New York district. They cut this prog- 
nosticated pie into the following seg- 
ments: 23% for food and drink, 20 per 
cent for shelter, 20% for entertainment, 
14% for merchandise, 10% for trans- 
portation, 7% for World’s Fair proper, 
5% for personal services, 1% for com- 
munications. 

And this tidal wave of dollars will not 
be dammed in New York; its wash and 


ripples will be felt throughout the coun- 
try, in every product and commodity the 
nation produces. Direct force of the 
surge will appear in demands for tourist 
accessories. The New York-San Fran- 
cisco travel axis exerts a double pull, 
overlapping sectional boundaries, dis- 
turbing the remotest hamlets in our 
wanderlustful land. The oil industry fore- 
casts an all-time record in gasoline sales. 
The far-ranging motorists’ dollar will 
appear in statistics on tires, hot dogs, 
postcards, soft drinks, souvenirs, and a 
thousand other items. 


Visitors to the New York fair are 


International 
New York City looks to its fair— 
from a vantage point on the 43rd 
floor of a Fifth Ave. skyscraper. 
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asked to preserve an open mind as to its 
appearance. The intent is to forestall 
such comment as that of the crotchety 
gentleman who asked if the general as 
pect of the fair from current 
fashions in millinery. Actually the archi 


deriv ed 


tecture of buildings and the technique 
of commercial exhibits represent an ad 
vance from the Chicago World's Fair of 
1893. Its true ancestor is the sensation 


ally successful Chicago fair of 1933-34 


Fairs Make Progress, Too 
Old-timers 


expositions as vast vistas of Greek and 


recall the first American 
Roman temples, white and aching to the 
eyes under merciless summer suns. De- 
signers concerned themselves mostly 
with the outer appearance of buildings 
They were adorned with overwhelming 
clusters of statuary consisting of large 
bosomed ladies 
crouching and 
mixtures of cascading cornucopias and 
conventionalized cog Into the 
stiff envelopes of the buildings vast va- 
rieties of products were forced and made 
to fit. There they sat in endless monot- 
ony as visitors dragged by on failing feet 

At San Francisco’s 1915 exposition 
new ideas in tinting and floodlighting 
were tried out. At Chicago’s 1983-1934 
fair, bold coloring and theatrical lighting 
effects were introduced. New York's 
World’s Fair goes the limit. Building 
forms are diverse and startling, colora- 


and muscular gents, 


posturing in symbolic 


wheels 


tion is vivid, lighting is as dramatic as 
science can make it. 

The only dead-white unit at the fair 
is the 700-foot spike of the trylon and 
the 200-foot perisphere. There is a lot 
of high-falutin this 
theme group as symbolizing “a Happier 
Way of American through a 
Recognition of the Interdependence of 
Man and the Building of a Better World 
of Tomorrow with the Tools of Today.” 
Actually it is a trade-mark for the fair 
and as such is highly effective 


language about 


Living 


Method in Its Architecture 


From this central theme radiate ave 
nues along each of which the buildings 
adhere to a single distinctive color. Bar- 
ring certain “don'ts,” no straight-jacket 
of style was imposed on the architects 
Commercial and industrial exhibits are 
not crammed into buildings planned 
with a view to their outer countenances; 
each structure fits the exhibit it holds. 
Beyond that, the aim has been to make 
them exciting or amusing, hence the fan- 
tastic fins, ramps, and 
Sculpture and murals are in the same 
vein. There is genuine concern among 
many of the fair planners lest the hilari- 
ous architectural omelet be mistaken for 
a new “modern” style and suffer disas- 
trous adoption for every-day buildings. 

Showmanship in the commercial ex- 
hibits has come into its own since its 
preliminary adventures at Chicago. No 
more are there deadly rows of virtuous 


towers, circles. 
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Day and Night in— 


Just over the bridge from New York City, sm 
center of a stretch of swampy land which used to 
as the Flushing Dump, lies the World of Tomor 
New York World’s Fair of 1939. The fair’s 
start to spin on April 30, when the first cust 
his 75¢ at*the gate—and spin is what officials exp 
to do. They predict 60,000,000 visitors to 
Chicago’s Century of Progress Exposition in 
chalked up 22,000,000). In more ways than ons 
New York’s fair is laying claim to the title of the 


he yw 


exposition ever—not to mention the greatest s 
It boasts 1,600 business exhibitors, spreads over 1,2! 
displays a riot of color and architecture. Architect 
style best described as free-for-all—ranging fron 

planes of the Gas Industries Building (upper left 
ship-like construction of the Marine Transportatior 





ing (upper right), to the Communications Building 





with a mural splashed across its front wall, and 


buildings below—one shaped like a hatbox, the 


+} 


dome, with its beams on the outside rather than 








ses 


he rr” 


ofan 


The World of Tomorrow 


ght the fair takes on a new complexion, bathed in 

» glow of a million myriad-hued lights . . . Tassels of 
like those that climb the spiral column of the 
tribution Building (above left) . . . pencils of fluo 
nt light, like the red and white ones that outline the 


nce gates (above, right) . . . planes of gold and 


blue light like that reflected from the broad, unbroken side 
of the Hall of Fashions (right) . . . light used in every 


conceivable way as an integral element of architecture and 

mentation. This is one of the fair’s major contribu- 
: s to American industrial design. The Food Building 
No. 2 (below, left) and the Metals Building (below, 
rig afiord two other impressive examples of the new 
lighting techniques. The murals around the Food Build 


decor of the Metals Building facade is sharply accented 


are as plainly depicted by night as by day, and the 


when lights throw the sculptured figures into bold relief 
against a refulgent background. The side wall of this 
tilding becomes a “glass fountain” for it is made of glass 


s, lighted by fluorescent tubes. 
Night Pictur 
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Wew York Bay 











All roads lead to the Fair. 


but motionless trade items. The fore- 
most industrial designers have drama- 
tized the creation of products and their 
significance to man. Everything is move- 
ment, color, motion pictures, with oral 
explanation or music. Research gets a big 
play in laboratories where scientists can 
be seen at work, where visitors can per- 
form small miracles for their own amuse- 
ment. Seating facilities are everywhere. 

Scope of the commercial exhibits 
proves that executives have convinced 
themselves of the value of expositions. 
Many large corporations have exhibits 
both at New York and San Francisco. 
Focal shows dramatize food, transporta- 
tion, communication, production-dis- 
tribution, community interests, science, 
education, medicine and public health. 
In a few instances companies contrib- 
uted to these shows but mostly comple- 
mentary commercial displays are in 
nearby buildings. 

There are numerous “coordinated ex- 
hibits” in which company brands are 
played down for the benefit of the in- 
dustry as a whole. These include rail- 
roads, Town of Tomorrow, electrical 
utilities, glass industry, petroleum, dis- 
tilled spirits, House of Jewelry, aviation, 
electrical farms. There are 1,600 busi- 
ness exhibitors. Twenty-seven of them 
have their own buildings. 


Showing the How and Why 

Direct selling is definitely opposed in 
the main section of the fair. There will 
be fewer hand-outs—both of samples 
and printed matter. Business is attempt- 
ing to show the fair millions the how 
and the why of its actions. Entertain- 
ment is stressed throughout. Thus the 
effect of the fair will appear not only in 
company balance sheets but it will make 
itself felt in the drive of business for 
public good-will. 





WORLD'S FAIR ANGLES 





Wall St. Welcome 


REALIZING THAT MANY interior folk have 
been brought up on horror stories about 
Wall Street, financial have de- 
cided to capitalize the fair for a good- 
will drive among visitors. A Downtown 
District Committee has been formed to 
handle the hordes of sight-seers. It ex- 
pects to open an information office in the 
historic U.S. Sub-Treasury building. A 
special brochure depicts the history of 
the financial center. Restrictions on vis- 
itors to the Stock Exchange will be re- 
laxed and a special room is being pre- 
pared to explain how the exchange op- 
erates. The Curb Exchange also will have 
special arrangements for fair visitors. 


Terrace Club 


Tue FAIR HAS 80 restaurants seating 
43,000 persons not counting hot dog 
stands and other stand-ups. But the busi- 
ness executive who wants to impress a 
special customer may (if he is a member) 
ply food and highballs at the Terrace 
Club. This club is inside the fair grounds 
but is not connected with the fair man- 
agement. Membership is $5,000 per. 
You can get a mighty nice luncheon for 
$3, a bang-up dinner for $7. Members 
are attachés of commercial exhibits, fair 
executives, government officials, etc. 


groups 


Fair and Hotter 

Tue Fair CALs Its 280-acre amusement 
reservation the Play Center. Officials 
have been somewhat coy about nudity 
but in private the word is, “If it takes 
hot shows to make the fair, they'll be 
hot.” Billy Rose has had a big play with 
his Aquacade bathing beauty concession 


_ like. 
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and over a collision with Park Con 
sioner Moses from putting his name to 
prominently on a state-owned bui 
A mermaid show, “Twenty thousan 
under the sea” is backed by Salva. lore 
Dali, surrealist painter. 
beauties” revue and “Aztec (femak 
worshippers” aren’t exactly glacial 
T. Granlund, a prominent shak: i 
wiggle magnate, presents two | 
dancers, a Polynesian artiste, and 
eral other ladies with educated m 

Of course there are the usual f 
“villages,” freak 
drops. You may safely take a 2 
parachute fall. If that is too slow, the 
rocket to the moon travels (appare 

at 480,000,000 miles per hour. 


“Congres. of 


shows, rides, cl 


Biggest, Smallest 

Biacest unit at the World’s Fair 
17-acre railroad exhibit. There is an a 
gument about the smallest. Probably it 
is one of the germs who act in G 
Roemmert’s “Microvarium.” Son 
them are only one ten-thousandth « 


=< IG 


inch long. 


Getting There 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA RaILRoap is sitting 
pretty with a direct line (via the Long 
Island R.R.) from its New York st 

to the fair grounds, where it also h: 
own station. Moreover the road ina 
rates a 58% reduction in its fare for 
trip, to meet the competition of subways 
and other transport agencies. The old 
rate between the two stations was 

the new rate is 10¢ and it gets you t 

in 10 minutes. 


Hotel Preparedness 

New York City’s 326 hotels are « 
dent that the fair will give income the 
heartiest stimulant since the renascence 
of legal liquor. Their determination to 
get all that is coming to them leg 
mately is tempered by the realiz 
that resentment against rates will be bad 
medicine when passed around among 
folks back home and will drive visitors to 
rooming houses, tourist cabins and 
There is also the possibility « 
labor getting restive under the contem- 
plation of heavy patronage. One group, 
hoping to insulate itself against strikes, 
has signed agreements with the Hotel 
Trades Council (A.F.L.) which provide 
a $2 a week 
scales, union recognition and the check- 
off (deduction and payment of union 
dues by the employer). The industry 
has chosen Edward P. Mulrooney, the 
tough ex-police commissioner of New 
York City, as labor arbiter. Higher labor 
costs are bound to be reflected in r 
Some sample tariffs are: in a top-class 
hotel, room and bath, single occupancy, 
from $6 daily, double occupancy, #9 to 
$14 daily; a hotel in the Broadway <is- 
trict, room and bath, single occupancy, 
$3 to $5 daily, double occupancy, $+ to 
$8 daily. 


wage increase, minimum 


Zs 
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EQUATION FOR OWNERS AND EXECUTIVES WHO SAY: “MY BUSINESS IS DIFFERENT!” 


chose at random the names of 150 


| Aa Recently the makers of Comptometer 


businesses handling a// their figure work on 
one, two or three Comptometers. The list, when 


classified, totaled 88 &znvd's of business. 


: They range from bakeries to de- 
[<s- partment stores, from coal mines to 
laundries, from lumber to glass and paint... 
from gold beaters to suppliers of rabbit fur to 
hatters, from plumbing supply houses to die- 
casting companies . . . from photo-engravers to 
dairies ... from steel jobbers to wholesale gro- 
cers... from hardware stores to automobile 


dealers. 


[se Because each of these 88 fields of 
business use the same figures, 0 to 9, 


in different combinations, Comptometers and 


ELECTRIC MODPFL K 


Comptometer methods “‘filled the bill” for each 
of them—and effected noteworthy economies of 


time and money in each case! 


La .. “Comptometer economy” is 
fourfold. It stems from speed... 
from adaptability to every phase of figure-work 
routine ... from accuracy safeguards, such as 
the Controlled Key, which literally compel ab- 
solute accuracy ... and, above all, from methods 


which largely eliminate copying and posting of 
figures. 


[zs May our representative show you (in 
your own office, on your own work) 
how “Comptometer economy” applies to your 
business? Telephone your local Comptometer 


agent, or write direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. 
Co., 1733 N. Paulina St., Chicago, LIL, 


OMPTOMETER 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 

















A > 
SF Ten YOU 


: ‘My kids are going 
to see the real sights. It'll be an education for them.” 


BUT WE SAY: “Look here, Dad, Statler Hotels are right in 
the heart of historic and industrial America. Show the children 
St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo and Boston. We know what 
you're up against, and we'll help you all have fun. Statler employees 
are trained to look after little travelers. We have special children’s 
menus; our floor clerks can help out lots of times. You're sure of 
comfortable, pleasant rooms; beds that not only let you sleep, but 


-help you sleep. We'll take care of your advance reservations, relieve 


you of many problems, take a great deal of care off your hands. In 
New York, Stay Hotel Pennsylvania! That's the hotel with Statler 
Service, you know, and it’s right across the street from Pennsylvania 
Station, terminal for Long Island Rail 
Road trains to the Fair! Let it be the 
children’s trip, but you and the Mrs. 
have fun, too!” 













When you go to the Furs 
> >i i ae 
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See New Crosley Car 


Distributors view = small 
vehicle, at $325, made by radio 
and refrigerator manufacture; 


EARLY THIS WEEK the first defi 
bodies for two models of the bran 

Crosley car were delivered to the |] 
mond, Ind., plant of Crosley Cor; 
Murray Body Co. Monday to Thu 
the production crew worked earl) 
late to tune and groom a group of 

cars in standard colors of blue, 

and yellow—all with red wheels. | 
they rolled forth on the Indian 


| Speedway to go through their n 


| kesha engine. Bore is 8 in.; stroke, 2 


paces before a press preview part) 
a couple of hundred distributors, 
senting about 25,000 Crosley home ¢« 
ment dealers. The public will g 
first eyeful at the New York W 
Fair. 

Streamlined and styled in the m 
manner, the new car is 10 ft. long, 
high, and weighs 925 lb. Wheel 
80 in.; tread, 40 in. Power plant is a 
aviation-type 2-cylinder 4-cycle 
displacement, 38.87 cu. in. Air for 
ing is furnished by a suction blows 
integrally with the flywheel. The 
car is designed to cruise comfortal 
$5 to 50 miles per hour and is ex; 
to average over 40 miles per gal. of 
line 

It will be availiable for the time being: 
just two models: a convertible cou; 
a 4-passenger deluxe convertible s 
Factory price for the coupé eq! 
with spare wheel, windshield wiper 
bumpers will be $325; for the sedan, $35 
For use as a light }-ton comn 
vehicle, one seat in the coupé m: 
removed to give added carrying 


Auto Men Wonder 


Though automobile men have 
aware for months that Powel Cr 
Jr., president of Crosley Corp 
stands 6 ft. 4 in., was working on a light 
compact car which would carry si 
footers like himself in comfort, the : 
news of the new car’s advent seems | 
have caught them unprepared for cor 
ment. Some question the breadth of | 
market for a small car in America; « 
cross their fingers at the evident inter 
tion to sell the car through C: 
dealers, whose experience runs to 
and refrigerator sales rather tha 
things automotive; still others w: 
who will service it. But Mr. Crosk 
smiles and says: “I have-been dream d 
of this car for some 28 years. Radios a! 


electric refrigerators, radio broadcasting 
and even baseball have sort of go! C 
the way of this dream. . . . I have always 
wanted to build a practical car 
, BY THE 
would not only operate at low cos 
sell at a low cost, and I believe we 
* Trade MI 


it here.” 
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TODAY INDUSTRY IS 
DOING AWAY WITH THE 


TOWELS 


bn the office 


Scof Tissue TOWELS 


SY THE MAKERS OF SCOTTISSUE*, WALDORF* AND 


SCOTTOWELS” FOR HOME USE 


* Trade Marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


Cepr., 1999, Scott Paper Co. 


N the plant as well as the office, 
men and women respond to 
your efforts in protecting their 
comfort and health by more 
efficient work, by increased loyalty. 


Washrooms are used by each 
worker several times every day. 
Here, small comforts and conven- 
iences will be constant builders of 
better industrial relations. Today, 
thousands of business firms have 
proven that adequate washroom fa- 
cilities pay worth-while dividends 
—just as better lighting and venti 
lation, rest periods, safety meas- 
ures and preventive medicine 
have done. 

Today's “good-will” washroom 
has enough basins and bowls to 
handle rush-hour traffic, hot water, 


soap and individual ScotTissue 
Towels. Kept fresh and sanitary in 
dustproof cabinets, ScotTissue 
Towels are soft, absorbent, pleas 
ant to use. They help prevent con 
tagion—reduce time lost by ill- 
ness. Made of s-t-r-e-t c-h-y 
“Thirsty-Fibre,” 
Towels dry dry—they go farther, 


Scot Tissue 


cost less per year. 
e 


HAVE YOUR WASHROOMS SURVEYED 


The Scott Washroom Advisory Service is 
available to help arrange washrooms 
comfortably, economically and efficiently. 
This free service will suggest how to re- 
lieve congestion, reduce waste and over- 
head expense, and help create good will 
in plant and office washrooms. A Scott 
Washroom Survey will be made of your 
washrooms without obligation. Please 
write: Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 














Here are the features you want! FIREPROOF! 
LIGHTNING-PROOF! Built to American Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction Specifications! INSU- 
LATED at our shop, if you wish! STANDARD 
or DESIGNED to your requirements! PERMA- 
NENT yet EASILY ERECTED or dismantled and 
re-erected with nearly 100% salvage. — of 
interlocking copper-bearing steel or Lyonore 
Metal over rigid steel frame. Made by old, estab- 
lished firm. MARYLAND 
METAL BUILDINGS bring you 
all this AT LOWEST COST! 
Write today — Maryland Metal 
Building Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Office 
COPYING 


Copies let- 
ters, reports, 
_ charts, maps, 
layouts, pho- 
tographs, 
newspaper 
pages almost 
instantly. 


New: Photo-Copying Machine 
CAN'T MAKE MISTAKES 


Get better, faster, dependable copying jobs 
with Hunter Electro-Copyist machines. 
Makes true facsimile copies of anything 
printed, typed, written, drawn, painted or 
hotographed, in Jess than one minute. 
o dark room, no focusing, no skill. Any 
stenographer can operate it, in office light. 
Hunter Electro-Copyist can’t make a mis- 
take. It copies everything on the origi 
Makes one copy or a hundred, all alike. 








And no tiresome, time-wasting proof-read- 
ing is necessary. Simple and inexpensive to 
operate. Saves time, money, energy and 
eye-strain. Write today for demonstration 
in your office or usk for further information. 
Distributors in principal cities. 
HUNTER ELECTRO- 
COPYIST, INC. 
109 E. Fayette St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


HUNTER 
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Big Year for Stockholders 


Annual meetings of corporations bring remin ler, 
of significant events, including McKesson & Rob)in, 
affair, accounting reform, and SEC protection. 


THE OPEN SEASON on corporation presi- 
dents is drawing to a close. After the 
Bethlehem Steel meeting this week— 
which was once adjourned because of 
proxy trouble—most of the annual get- 
togethers between stockholders and chief 
executives will be out of the way. Strag- 
gling sessions will continue into June and 
July but they will serve largely as re- 
minders that 1988 was a big year for 
stockholders—big for three reasons: 

1. The McKesson & Robbins scandal 
focused attention on auditors and what 
they do and don’t do, and promoted a 
movement to have stockholders elect ac- 
countants (BW—Jan7’39,p14). 

2. The Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission promulgated rules last October 
which did away with the carte blanche 
proxy and at the same time provided 
minority stockholders with an “in” in 
corporate affairs. 

8. Corporations persevered in their 
public relations campaigns to humanize 
balance sheets and income accounts for 
the edification of stockholders, employ- 
ees, and the general public. 


A Vigilant Stockholder 


Most ebullient stockholder of the year 
was undoubtedly Lewis D. Gilbert, a 
youthful, slick-haired New Yorker, who 
inherited shares of numerous corpora- 
tions and uses them in the rdle of a one- 
man stockholders’ vigilance committee. 
Mr. Gilbert is voluble and earnest, makes 
attendance at stockholders’ meetings a 
business, often has been many a cor- 
poration executive’s “most embarrassing 
moment.” 

Gilbert’s ebullience stems directly from 
the SEC’s proxy regulation X-14, which 
requires corporations to inform stock- 
holders of all important matters likely to 
come up at annual meetings—if the cor- 
poration seeks proxies. Bethlehem Steel 
tripped up on this rule when it failed to 
notify proxy-recipients of resolutions to 
have stockholders elect auditors and to 
move the annual meeting to New York 
from Wilmington, Del. 

Despite the fact that only 143 shares 
were in favor of the resolutions, the SEC 
held that stockholders were entitled to 
know about them before sending in prox- 
ies. So Bethlehem had to do the whole 
business all over again; had to adjourn 
its meeting, revise the original proxies. 

Since Gilbert was the instigator of 
these particular resolutions, he considers 
the Bethlehem affair his personal tri- 
umph, and he glows over the new SEC 





Proxies Speak 


Tue SEC’s new proxy rules 
away with the so-called Hitle 
ballot, with only a “yes” box | 
record the stockholder’s vote. ‘I 
way voting stimulated stockho 
interest in annual meetings, | 
duced some curious notations 
proxies. For instance: 

A shareholder of Air Reduct 
Co. sent in a torn ballot, saying 
“My dog got to the mail first.’ 

Holders of 24 shares of Am 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co 
voted for Sears, Roebuck for 
post of company auditors. Walter 
S. Gifford, president of the « 
pany, also was nominated for tl. 
job, but the firm of Lybrand, Ross 
Bros. & Montgomery was reelected 
as per program. 

Some A.T.&T. stockholders sug- 
gested that a woman be named to 
the board of directors. Apparent); 
the Consolidated Edison idea (21) 
—Dec31'38,p39) took root. 

Stockholders in numerous 
panies raised the question whet 
any company official should rec: 
more salary than the President 
the United States. 








proxy rule as the “Small Stockl: 
Magna Charta.” Corporations, ho 

do not regard X-14 so happily. Som: 
companies listed on the New York Stoci 
Exchange preferred not to disclose si 
aries of highest-paid officers and 
number of shares owned by directors 
required by X-14), and so the manage 
ments did not solicit proxies. 


Quorums and Proxies 


Non-solicitation of proxies, however 
can only be practiced by closely bh 
corporations. The Minneapolis-Molin 
Power Implement Co. twice postponed 
its annual meeting for lack of a quorum 
finally decided to solicit votes fr 
shareholders to build up the needed “: 
tendance” for its re-scheduled meeting 
May 16. Many companies which cho* 
not to send out proxies were subsidiaries 
of other companies; consequently mat 
agements already held quorum contre 
Other managements like those of Owen= 
Illinois Glass, Florsheim Shoe, Mes' 
Machine, Crosley Corp. (radio) , and \« 
tional Steel, had quorums in hand a™ 
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t out no direct solicitations. Still 
others like Melville Shoe, Walgreen, and 
Celotex mailed blank proxies. These 
blanks permit stockholders to fill in di- 
tors’ names, but do not represent a 
of votes in behalf of the 


I 
solicitation 
nanagement. 

Biggest issue at most annual meetings 

.s whether stockholders should elect 

ditors and make them independent of 
nanagement. Several ways to develop 
auditing independence have been de- 
vised. Auditors of General Foods Corp. 
eport directly to an auditing committee 
of directors; the company’s comptroller 
has been made entirely independent of 
management and is responsible directly 
to directors. Managements which this 
year put the election of auditors up to 
shareholders include United Aircraft, Ra- 
dio Corp. (BW—Jan28’39,p42), Ameri- 
can Can, American Chicle, and Consoli- 
dated Edison; and more probably will 
follow next year. As a practical matter, 
however, the selection of accountants 
still rests with company officials, but 
managements cannot conveniently fire 
elected accountants without explanations 
to stockholders. 


Auditors to Inform Public 


Mindful of this new prestige, and con- 
scious of the to-do the McKesson & Rob- 
bins affair kicked up, auditors through- 
out the country are trying to clear up 
doubts and misgivings about the profes- 
sion. The New York State Society of 
Certified Public Accountants has in prep- 
aration a series of resolutions to stand- 
ardize procedure and inform the general 
public of what an auditor’s certificate 
means. There will be a reiteration of the 
policies of making test checks of ac- 
counts receivable and of inventories, but 
in no event will the profession come blat- 
antly forth with a program to appraise 
and evaluate inventories. 

Audit certificates will be made more 
specific to indicate exactly what work 
the accountants have done; and in this 
connection the profession 1s likely to take 
up the editorial recommendation of 
Business Week after the McKesson af- 
fair (BW—Dec24'38.p40) and attempt 
to disabuse the public mind of the no- 
tion that a certificate is an absolute ver- 
ification of corporation accounts down to 
the last penny. 


Annual Reports “Humanized” 


As part of the stockholders’ big year, 
humanized accounting also deserves a 
place. Annual reports were pepped up 
with special income accounts, balance 
sheets, photographs, and drawings for 
the easy reading of stockholders, employ- 
ees, and the public. New York’s Fifth 
Ave. Coach Co. distributed its buff- 
covered report to passengers on its buses. 
At first glance, the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber report resembled a scorecard at 
one of the better football games. The 
cover was a daring orange and blue com- 


bination, and the Goodyear wingshoe flag 
looked like the home team’s pennant. In- 
side, Pres. P. W. Litchfield presented a 
simplified report to employees, similar to 
United States Steel’s analysis of what 
happened to its $5,921,000,000 in 10 
years (BW—Dec18'37,p20). Steel's re- 
port followed what accountants com- 
monly call “Corn Exchange” form. New 
York’s Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co. 
started enlightening theatergoers with an 
ultra-simple balance sheet in programs. 
Other emulators this year—among many 
—were Bridgeport Brass and Revere 
Copper & Brass. 

To the Committee on Stock List of the 
New York Stock Exchange must go 
credit for summing up 1938 corporation 
stockholder developments. And it was 
done in the name of one of its sub- 
committees—in a name which is self- 
explanatory: “Special Subcommittee Ap- 
pointed to Review Listing Requirements, 
Agreements, Forms of Annual Reports, 
Scope of Audits and Corporate Procedure 
within the Jurisdiction of the Exchange 
in the Light of the McKesson & Robbins 
Situation.” 

After that there’s not much to add, ex- 
cept that there are only two men on the 
committee. 


F.D.R.’s Yes and No 


Will address Retail Feder- 
ation but turns down bid of U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) — 
In the constant play of light and shadow 
on the relations between this Administra- 


29 


tion and business, the annual meeting 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce is 
good camera stuff. This year the Cham 
ber is posing in the act of putting the 
the hands of an 
Con 


gress. With equal adeptness, the Admin- 


“key to recovery” in 


apparently somewhat reluctant 
istration is playing up to a particular 
branch of business, the retailers. There 
are a lot of them and they are natur 
ally responsive to the New Deal's assidu 
ous efforts to advance the welfare of the 
ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed and to 
income all along 


increase the national 


the line. 


Program Includes Hopkins 

Sec. Hopkins is tentatively scheduled 
to address the Chamber. His appearance 
ordinarily would have been regarded as 
of considerable significance, especially 
since the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and Mr. Hopkins failed to get 
together on plans for him to deliver his 
maiden speech as Secretary of Commerce 
under N.A.M. couple of 
months ago. But Hopkins’ spot on the 
Chamber’s program May 2 is scarcely 
more than adequate observance of diplo- 


auspices a 


matic punctilio, in view of the fact that 
the President passed up an invitation to 
address the Chamber in favor of an in- 
vitation from the American Retail Fed- 
eration to address its forum in Washing- 
ton May 22. 

It’s pretty plain that the forum will 
serve as a frame for an important speech 
reflecting F. D. R.’s present attitude to- 
wards business. In welcoming the oppor- 
tunity presented by his friend Louis 
Kirstein of Filene’s, the chairman of the 
Retail Federation’s board, the President 





Only the Original Bears This Seal 


This is to certify that 


ment _of Labor, 


This authorisation expires December 3, 1%° 





Business executives are going to be 
seeing a lot of the inspectors of the 
Wage and Hour Division of the U.S. 
Dept. of Labor, because they are the 
men authorized by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to examine 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF 
WAGE AND HOUR Div 
WASHINGTON 


Leland S. Reid sureavisine INSPECTOR 


whose signature and photograph appear here- 
on, is authorized to exercise and perform the 
duties of his office as my official representative 
in accordance with the laws of the United 
States of America and the regulations of the 
Wage and Hour Division of the U.S. Depart- 


Administrator 





Da 


These 


inspectors—there are 120 in the field 


employers’ payroll records. 


now—can easily be identified by the 
official cards they will carry, like 
that shown above, signed by their 
boss, Elmer F. Andrews. 
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When you leave an uncleared desk every When constant interruptions slow you 
and the work piles higher up...and your secretary is always having 


night 
to work overtime 


morning after morning... 














And when important reports and instruc- Send in a hurry call fora Dictaphone... 
tions are delayed, lost or forgotten, and try it... note how it puts ideas on record 
the entire office is disrupted . easily, quickly. ..at your convenience... 

















See how Dictaphone protects you from ...and mark how speedily your best ideas 
needless interruptions 


both get more work done profitable action / 


We're so confident Dictaphone will win you that our man u ill simply show you which 
button to press and fade away, leaving Dictaphone to prove itself. Put this modern dic- 
tating machine through its paces. Watch it clear your desk-— put work through more easily 
—get action sooner! Phone your local Dictaphone office or clip the demonstration coupon. 


DICTAPHON 


Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. ¢ 
In Canada——Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd 
% Richmond Sireet, West, Toront 
I should like to talk with someone about the loan of « 
Dictaphene at no expense to me 
Please send me copy of **Danger, Nobody Working.” 





Otte Reem nmam, 
ee ed 


Name 
Company 
Addres 
The word DICTAPHONE ie the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Maker f Dictating Machines and 
Access « to wh said Trade-Mark is Applie 
, 
eee Re Re KR EEE EE EEE KE EE EER ER EE EEE EE EE EE EH ER EE ER RRR HH eee eee ooo” 
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must be aware of the political 


ance of cementing the good-will 





and helps you are caught... transcribed...and put into « 


distributors and makers of co 
goods, who benefit most impor 
from the Administration’s spendi: 
gram. Especially at a time whe: 
ness at large, as represented } 
Chamber of Commerce, is pushing 
gress to modify some important \ 
Deal laws. 

Novel feature of the Chamber 
gram are the dinners arranged in 
ington by state and local cham)h 
commerce with their Congressiona 
gations. Some Congressmen who 
want to get too chummy with im; 
constituents may make tracks | 
opening of the New York World’ 
but early reports indicate that Cor 
men from the big industrial stat: 
be out in force 


Business’ Aspirations 

The Chamber’s meeting will 
never a doubt that business, just as 
as the Administration, wants to 
eighty billion dollar national incon 
there will be much harking back 
conditions under which it was a 
before—when the country was 
gold standard, when the public de 
declining, when there was little ind 
strife, when prices were compara 
stable. 

Headliners on the Chamber’s anti-N 
Dealish program include Sen. B 
Nebraska, Bruce Barton of New \ 
W. J. Cameron of Ford Motor Co., R 
ert M. Hanes, first vice-president 
American Bankers 
brother of the Undersecretary 
Treasury who is pushing the tax 


Associatior 


ment program; Harold G. Moult 
Brookings Institution, and Thor 
Watson, president of the Interna 
Chamber of Commerce and presicd: 
the International Business Ma 
Corp 

Appearance of Matthew Woll 
president of the American Federat 
Labor, on the Chamber’s platforn 
resents a break with the past. His 
“taxation and jobs”—recalls that 
4.F.L. council, at its spring meeting 
Miami, went on record for repeal 
undistributed profits tax. 


A Somewhat Different Approach 


Obviously New Dealish by contrast 
the retailers’ national forum, May 
The President’s address will be broadcas 
nationally. Other speakers will be 
Wallace; Sen. O'Mahoney, chairm 
the Temporary National Economic ‘ 
mittee; Robert E. Wood of Sears, on 
in the Commerce 
Beardsley Ruml, treasurer of R. H. Ma 
& Co. and a member of the Admi: 
tion’s fiscal policy committee; and Re; 
Joseph W. Martin, hard-hitting R« 
lican floor leader of the House, w! 
been invited to balance the po 


“= 


scales. 


Department; Dr 
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Doubt Marine Strike 


General walkout on West 
Coast unlikely, but Lundeberg 
may take action at Seattle. 


West Coast SEAMEN aren’t likely to pull 
a general strike 
Maritime Commission’s hiring hall policy 
reiterated last week by Chairman Em- 
despite threats by Harry 


in protest against the 


ory S. Land), 
Lundeberg, secretary of the Sailors’ Un- 
American Federation of Labor 
an overwhelmingly favor- 
taken among his 8,000 
so members in the four Coast ports 
Strike following 
hairman that 
the four commission ships proposed for 
Puget Sound-Orient 


manned by 


wr an 
affiliate, and 
able strike vote 
authorization came 


Land’s announcement 


eration on the 
oute would be seamen 
ected by the masters from the register 
iintained by the U. S. Shipping Com 


ssioner “without discrimination — by 
non-member 
added that 


agree 


reason of membership or 


p in any organization.” He 


I ? 
e commission won't make “any 
anvone to obtain crews 


halls” (BW—Apr 


halls are run by 


with 
ugh any hiring 
The 
unions. Formerly the 
did all their hiring through 
but the West Coast unions wrested 
great strike 


p43). hiring 


shipping lines 


their own 


his power from them in the 
f 1936-1937. 

The issue shifted to Washington 
ecame an inter-departmental scrap last 
Harry Lundeberg 


and 


week when 


revealed | 


that Secretary of Commerce Harry Hop- | 


kins had given him written 


at the 
are under the Department of Commerce) 


; 


shipping commissioners 


would not be used as hiring halls by 


\ one.” 


Coast opinion is the 


assurance | 


(Ww ho | 


Administration | 


| back Hopkins and that Chairman | 


Land won't take the resulting pressure 


} 
lving down. 


Unions Call Them “Fink Halls” 


On the East Coast the Maritime Com- 


mission’s hiring halls, which the unions 
call “fink halls,” 
lespite weak protests by the 
Union, 
Communist Party’s policy of 
On the 


two 


been established 
National 


which is governed by 


have 


itime 


West 


groups 


arrassing Roosevelt.” 
st, labor is split in 
AFL 
wry Bridges’ C.1.0 
h also follow the Communist Party's 
vy. Lundeberg has sworn that he will | 
let the “fink halls” be reg d | 
the West Coast, But 
is received notice from Bridges that 
bs support only a strike against the 
» Northwest Oriental Line at Se- 
“the Maritime Commission's agent | 


deberg’s organization, and 


maritime unions, 


as on the East. 


“not | 


| 


| 


| 
| 
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In their thinking, and in their everyday dis- 
cussions with friends and neighbors, your employees constantly weigh the 
evidence of your efforts to promote better employee relations, improve 
working conditions. Only a specific and entirely businesslike plan will stand 
up in such a court. If it increases a man's ~ eas removes long standing 
anxieties, gives his family greater SECURITY . the evidence in your 
favor is likely to be conclusive. 


To the complex problem of establishing and maintaining a successful 
personnel policy there is obviously no single answer. A sound and practical 
plan, however, for PROTECTION of employees against the financial dif- 
ficulties usually present in case of death, accident, sickness and old age, 
will go far toward promoting better employee relations . . . and hence 
better public relations. 


Such a plan — how it has worked and how it is working today for or- 
ganizations in many different fields throughout the country is discussed in 
detail in our new booklet, “The Protected Pay Envelope.” Have your secre- 
tary write for it today. “Employee Relations Notes and Quotes,” a new 
monthly digest of current comment on labor policies and employee relations, 
also sent on request. 


Connecticut General 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford Connecticut 


Gentlemen: Please send me: 


[] The Protected Pay Envelope ([] Periodical Digest of Employee Relations News 


Name Firm 


; Address 
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How big? 
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How big should an advertise- 
ment be? Many recent examples 
of small space advertising give 
this question particular point. 

Among our clients are several 
large advertisers who use small 
space for special purposes and 
from choice; also several small 
advertisers who use it from ne- 
cessity. 

We have some interesting ex- 
perience behind our belief that 
effectiveness need not be a mat- 
ter of size. 





Newell-Emmett 
COMPANY 


Advertising Counsel 


|| 40 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK 


L 























More than any other, BUSINESS 
WEEK serves business. 
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Sus ENCES 


One of the its industrialists 
can make is a Stewart Non-Climbable Chain Link 
Wire Fence. Stewart Fences provide protection 
for bulldi t handi and em- 
ployes—a watchman for every y test of your property 
line on guard continuously against trespass and 
invasion. Check the superior construction of Stew- 
art Industrial Fence. Send for catalog. Sales 
and erection service everywhere. 


“World's Greatest Fence Builders Since 1886" 























for the proposed operation, and would 
not back any general Coastwide action. 
If sailor picket lines materialize, they 
probably will be confined to the office 
of the shipping commissioner in Seattle. 

Net result of the fracas is likely to be 
another delay in establishment of a 
Seattle-Orient service for which North- 
west business has been working so ar- 
dently. The commission, already reported 
most reluctant to send any ships out to 
Puget Sound under any of the proposed 
arrangements, probably won’t actually 
inaugurate the service until the dispute 
with the A.F.L. clears away. 

Incidentally, Coast shipping circles be- 
lieve that re-establishment of Seattle- 
Orient operations is more likely to come 
through rejuvenation of the bankrupt 
Robert Dollar subsidiary, the American 
Mail Line. 


“Keep Hosiery Home” 


Philadelphia manufacturers 
and unions work to reverse flight 
to the South. 


PENNSYLVANIA hosiery manufacturers, 
union leaders, and representatives of both 
state and city governments have opened 
a new drive to reverse the trend of the 
industry to the South. Under the egis 
of the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce, all parties got together in that 
city last week and listened to reports 
of progress from promotional campaigns 
of recenth months. More important, the 
industry has asked Gov. James to ap- 
point a committee to find ways of get- 
ting financial support for modernization 
drives. 

When the industry started South in 
the middle twenties, new machinery plus 
cheaper labor in southern spots drew 
plenty of factories. Around Philadelphia 
the word now is that mills which were 
attracted by exemptions or reductions in 
taxes have begun to feel an increasing 
load along this line, that cheaper labor 
doesn’t stay cheap (and that the Phila- 
delphia area can offer a three-year union 
guarantee against strikes). Further indi- 
cation of organized labor’s willingness to 
play ball is seen in a voluntary wage cut 
taken by the unions last fall. 


Business, Unions Cooperate 

The April 17 meeting was the third in 
recent months in which Philadelphia 
merchants, manufacturers, and union 
people cooperated; one was held to stim- 
ulate hat sales last December, and ho- 
siery manufacturers and union leaders 
had demonstrated earlier that they could 
get together (BW—Sep10°38,p34) . 

In a sense, the “Philadelphia Plan” 
which is being tried out in hats and hose 
can be applied to any industry—its ele- 
ments are simple cooperation, open agree- 
ments, and guarantees against job stop- 


page. 
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Wage-Hour Changes 


Bill approved by Admini:. 
trator Andrews and House 
mittee is likely to pass. 


com. 


Up FOR AMENDMENT came the Wa, 
Hour law this week, under an arrany 
ment that precluded further pots 

the House until its committee-a; 
omnibus measure should be 
Meanwhile a similar measure arke 
time in the Senate. Bearing the Ok 
of Administrator Elmer Andrews, of : 
House Labor Committee (by a 16-10 
vote), and of the White House, the 
forwarded to the lower chambh 
peared to have an excellent chanc 
passage. 

The proposed amendments wou 
several requests of the busines 
munity for clearer definition of . 
tions and applications, give Andrews 
more power in issuing regulations 
can be relied upon as bearing the 
ity of law and not being merely expr 
sions of opinion, and ease certain rig 
ties in the present law. 

The amendments remain substan! 
as they were worked out (BW—W 

5°39,p52) by Andrews and Rep. Ma: 
Norton, chairman of the House « 
tee, except that no maximum work d 
is required for agricultural worker 
sole guide being a work-week may 
of 60 hours, above which time-and-a 
would be paid. First stages in agri 
tural processing, such as cleaning, 
ing, grading, etc., would be declared | 
under the same provisions and « 
tions as cover agriculture. 


What the Amendments Provide 


Briefly, the suggested amend 
would do these things: Give the adn 
istrator power to fix special wage mi 
mums in Puerto Rico and the Vir 
Islands; rewrite the agricultural exen 
tions by specifying the various fields 
work and avoiding the ambiguous 
controversial “area of product 
clauses; empower Andrews to regula 
industrial homework more strictly: ' 
move liability if the employer acts 
good faith on an administrative ruling 
exempt persons regularly earning * 
or more per month; specifically exemp' 
cotton ginning; exempt switchboard op 
erators of rural telephone exchanges w'' 
less than 350 stations; authorize admin: 
trative approval of “constant was 
plans by which short work-weeks could ® 
averaged in with longer ones; prote® 
handler of “hot goods” who act in go 
faith and in ignorance of prior violat! 
and establish venue for restraint o! \ 
lations by permitting civil actions ‘o 
brought in any district wherein the ¢ 
fendant is found or has his business 

The House committee’s first hearing 


=~ 


proposals for amendments to the W agne’ 


Act is set for May 4. 
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Union in Ritzy Shops 


Vigorous effort being made | 


to organize dressmakers in higher- 
priced stores. 
“Nor THIS sSPRING—but next spring, it 


may be different!” 
Such is a condensed report on a new 


campaign of unionization in New York | 


City, aimed at the makers of expensive 
garments for women. The “custom-built” 

sses and coats which filled Fifth Ave- 

e on last Easter Sunday were in part 
fashioned by non-union workers, but the 
nowerful International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union is planning some changes. 

In brief, the present setup is this: 
Most of the higher-priced garments are 
made by women workers in 15 New 
York houses—some of them with na- 
tional names—and each employing from 
60 to nearly 600 tailors, dressmakers, 
and alterations workers, and by 80 to 
100 small firms which employ a few to 
each shop. Except for the tailors, who 
are the industry’s most skilled category, 
employees until recently evinced little 
terest in the union except at Hattie 
Carnegie and a few other stores, where 
1.L.G.W.U.’s Local 88 has had contracts 
for a number of years. Since November, 
however, when David Dubinsky’s close- 
knit international voted to lend financial 
and organizing help, Local 38 has been 
selling itself to a growing number of 
vorkers of the other fashionable stores, 

| at the end of February was claiming 
near majorities in some. Some observers 

| not be surprised if at least one store 
management should be asked to talk 
hings over with union leaders before 
this vear’s spring season reaches its peak 

Meanwhile, chief union attraction is 


the hope of wage increases (pay under | 
nion agreements is claimed to be $382 | 


to $41 a week, compared with $16 to 

80 
e highly seasonal industry giving few 
workers more than 40 weeks’ work a 
vear), while the I.L.G.W.U. boasts that 
e stores have reduced hours markedly, 
spread available work more fairly, since 

» organization campaign began 


Conference Plan Spreads 
THE BRASS-TACKS, practical case-study 
method of industrial relations discussion 
uularized during recent years by spe- 
illv-designed graduate school sections 
at Princeton, Michigan, Stanford, Mas- 
1usetts Institute of Technology, and 
Queen’s (Canada) will be taken up 
rtly in southern California by Cali- 
f nia Institute of Technology Cal 
lech will invite business men both to 
‘ak and to listen at an annual intens- 
“cramming course.” C. J. Hicks of 
Industrial Relations Counselors, who 
sold the idea out West, is the “father” 
f the other big conferences and intends 
keep hammering in other sections. 





} in unorganized stores, with most of | 
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FIRESAFETY AND BEAUTY 
COST LESS WHEN YOU BUILD 


Ti @yITG y 4 


ONCRETE helps achieve good appearance for your store, factory, 
t- warehouse or office building because it is adaptable to any archi- 
tectural problem. 

But concrete does much more. It keeps costs down by combining 
structural and architectural functions in one thrifty material. It insures 
long life, firesafety and low maintenance. It saves time because you 
enclose as = build with concrete. 


Your architect or engineer can show how your building can be 
built efficiently and economically with concrete. Write for booklet, 
“The NEW Beauty in Walls of Architectural Concrete” (sent free in 
United States or Canada), or ask for one of our engineers to call. 
@ New Sears-Roebuck store at Chicago. Nimmons, Carr & Wright, architects; 
Lundoff- Bicknell Company, contractors. Similar Sears buildings designed by 
same architects at Baltimore, Highland Park, Mich., and Glendale, Calif. 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 

Dept. 4-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . . through 
scientific research and engineering field work. 


Au TET ral C oncrelé 


. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 





We must do 
more along the 
lines of voca- 
tional educa- 
tion and adap- 
tation to prepare youth for the world of tomorrow. 

We must make it possible for more of our deserving 
young people to attend institutions of higher learning— 
an enrollment of 1,250,000 students out of a population 
of 130,000,000 is not enough. 








Br CEeraenm, il 


ye % Great as the 

Ly //] achievements 

SS. a N / / of medical sci- 
MGI 


ence have been, 
much remains 
to be done. These foes still challenge us: dirt, smoke, waste, 
water pollution, the common cold, cancer, diabetes, arth- 
ritis, arteriosclerosis. Slums still exist. 

More consideration must be given to healthful working 
conditions. Industrial accidents must be prevented. 











The people of 
our country 
need 5,000,000 
more homes. 
Of 23,000,000 
one-family dwellings, 2 per cent are unfit for use; 15 per 
cent need major repairs; 45 per cent need minor repairs. 

There are 9,400,000 urban and rural homes without elec- 
tricity; 82 per cent of our farms are not electrified. 

Only 80 per cent of the city dwellings have hot and cold 
running water; 20 per cent have no bath tubs; 90 per cent 
of our farms lack bath rooms. 











G, American industry 
“ raised the average 
annual wage of factory 
workers from $288 in 
the 1860’s to about 
$1,300. We will continue to increase purchasing power. 

65 per cent of our machine tools are obsolete. Industry 
is 20 per cent under-electrified. To modernize power plant 
equipment $4,400,000,000 would have to be spent. 

More efficient machines and methods will increase op- 
portunities for cultural and recreational pursuits. 









The UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
which lies before us in the United States 
offers unparalleled opportunities. 


The next one hundred and fifty years 
are going to see greater progress in the 
advance of civilization than has been 
recorded in the past 5000 years of the 
world’s history. 


Thought, vision and the ability to 
recognize and fill needs, will lead to 
important achievements and commen- 
surate rewards for those who will make 
them possible. 


There still are, as there always have 
been and always will be, frontiers to 
conquer. 


These opportunities will materialize 
through the full cooperation of govern- 
ment, business, labor, finance, science, 
and education, all applying the Golden 





We must do all 
in our power to 
conserve and de- 
velop our nat- 
ural resources. 

We must grow millions of trees to replace those that 


have been removed. Our forests are also important factors 
in the prevention of soil erosion. 


Only 38 per cent of the water power of the United States 


is developed. 
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mihi better selling job. 
net factory ernployes deen upon the efforts of each 
salesman to keep them at work. 

The amount sold by the average salesman is no more 
than that of 30 years ago but the cost per dollar of sales 
is much higher. This must be corrected. 

Natural population growth will create enlarged markets. 


——— 
INSURANCE 








and haobine 
institutions 
have contrib- 
uted greatly to 
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the building of this country. Pioneer money is needed. 


International currency stabilization is a problem still 


to be solved. 


New forms of insurance will be developed. Millions upon 


millions of policies remain to be written. The average 
policy-holder will carry greater family protection. 


@ INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


World Headquarters Bldg., 590 MADISON AVE., NEW YORE, N. z. 
Golden Gate International Exposition: Palace of Electricity and Communication 
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FOR PROGRESS 


Rule—and what we look upon as prob- 
lems today will be simple propositions 
tomorrow, solved in the interest of all. 


The opportunities of tomorrow, as 
depicted by the New York World's Fair 
1939, will be great. 


The contributions of all nations to the 
advancement of civilization, as shown 
at this international exposition, will be 
an inspiration to the world’s construc- 


tive thinkers. 


Improvement in the welfare of man- 
kind, measured by the milestones of 
progress, will offer the best proof of 
how constructively we are thinking now 
of the task that lies before us. 


President 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


COMMUNICATIO 
pe a 


The press, the “> < AS. 

radio, the tele- > 

phone and tele- 

graph, motion 

pictures and our 

cable systems all combine to promote progress. 
Yet there are approximately 20 milli 





Soil conser- 

vation, flood 

control, crop 

rotation, the 

improvement of 

farm lands constitute issues that must be met. 
The farmer will become more and more of a partner 

with industry in supplying materials for production use. 
Yet there are about 56,000,000 acres of idle farm land 
Opportunities exist for the development of our home con- 

sumption and for the improvement of our foreign markets. 





in TRANSPORTATION 
Modern trans- Sax — (a 

portation has 

made one neigh- 

borhood of our 

country. But 

there are transportation problems that require solution 

The railroads must be put on a paying basis. More than 
200,000 grade crossings must be eliminated. 

We have 2,052,063 miles of non-surfaced highways. Safe 
super-highways, scientific traffic engineering, proper high- 
way illumination are urgent needs. 

We require hundreds of additional airports and emergen- 
cy landing fields. Our merchant marine must be increased 





The greatest 
literature has 
not yet been 
written; the 
finest painting 
has not yet been painted; the finest symphony has not yet 
been composed. 

Religion is one of the bulwarks of culture and civiliza- 
tion that will stand fast. 


" a gs 





on homes without 


telephones. Approximately one out of five families still 


lacks a radio. Television looms near. A great new industry 


will develop. 


Typewriters will broadcast written messages by radio. 


SCIENCE and RESEARCH 
—s 


ie 


We must explore 
new fields to 
create better liv- 
ing conditions, to 
develop new in- 
dustries that will increase employment, to eliminate drud- 
gery, to increase compensation, and to bring about safer 
and more healthful working conditions. Undreamed of 
discoveries remain. 








At the New York World's Fair— 
Contemporary Science and Art Representing 79 Countries 


. .. are combined in an unusual display of the 
talents of seventy-nine painters and three hun- 
dred International Business Machines Corpo- 
ration Research Engineersand their assistants. 
This display will be interesting and enlight- 
ening to all who have an opportunity to 
visit it in the company’s Gallery of Science 

and Art, in the Business Systems and In- ‘ & 
surance Building at the N. Y. World’s Fair. — 


a yw 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
a 


The people of 
the United States 
are vitally inter- ~ N+) 4 

ested in world ~--~™ 4agmaee-~ 9 

trade. 

Although we are rich in natural resources, we must de- 
pend upon other countries for many ingredients that go 
into our products. Our exports influence our prosperity. 

A program to promote world peace involves: inter- 
national stabilization of currencies; revision of international 
trade barriers; settlement of international debts; improve- 
ment in the distribution of raw materials, food and cloth- 
ing throughout the world. 


MACHINES CORPORATIONG 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


New York World's Fair: Business Systems and Insurance Building 
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Big Corn, Cane Fight 


Sugar interests dispute 
whether packers who use dextrose 
must declare it on labels. 


Asipe FROM ITs perennial fight with 
President Roosevelt over quotas, the 
sugar industry is up to its neck in an 
internecine war which will leave it 
battle-scarred and groggy and may put 
up to Presidential Candidate Henry A. 
Wallace one of the most politically em- 
barrassing questions of the year. 

The squabble is one that brings to 
the mat those old antagonists—the corn 
and cane sugar interests. The question 
at issue is whether packers who use 
dextrose, a corn derivative, instead of 
cane sugar shall be required to declare 
the use of dextrose on the labels of 
their canned fruits and vegetables. The 
cane sugar boys feel that dextrose is not 
only a cheaper but an inferior product. 
Dextrose defenders, led by the powerful 
Corn Products Refining Co., enthusiastic- 
ally resent the insult; they point out 
that the product has come a long way 
since the early days when corn sugar 
first emerged from the laboratory. They 
feel that compulsory label declaration 
would imply the use of an inferior prod- 
uct and materially reduce the market 
for dextrose in the canning industry— 
this, despite the fact that some candy 
manufacturers have made a_ selling 
weapon out of their use of dextrose. 

The whole issue has been raised by 
the Food & Drug Administration, which 
is conducting hearings to establish 
standards of identity and reasonable 
standards of quality for foods. It will be 
finally settled by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, who has the power under the 
new Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to 
promulgate such standards. 


F&DA for Label Requirement 


F&DA is plumping hard for compul- 
sory label declaration of dextrose—not 
because it has anything against the 
product but because it feels that the 
consumer is entitled to know when a 
cheaper ingredient is used than one 
which it thinks he expects to find in a 
product. The bureau sees in the present 
standards project an opportunity to set 
aside at last the famous 1931 dictum of 
Sec. Hyde who promulgated a regulation 
that corn sugar need not be declared on 
the labels. 

The first inkling of a new sugar battle 
came in January during hearings on pro- 
posed standards for tomato ketchup, 
when a representative of A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Il., corn 
sugar refiners, appeared and suggested 


that the standard be amended to per- 
mit use of “any sweetening agent” in- 
stead of merely sugar, unqualified. He 
was supported by canner witnesses, but 
no evidence was introduced to support 
the suggestions. Consequently, in his 
recommendations to Wallace, Presiding 
Officer John McDill Fox said there was 
not enough evidence in the record on 
which to base a finding. 


Scientists Testify 


The whole dextrose matter was re- 
opened in a larger way when the pro- 
posed standards for canned peaches, 
pears, apricots, and cherries were an- 
nounced. Canners, refiners, lawyers, lob- 
byists, genuine consumer representatives, 
and pseudo consumer representatives de- 
scended upon the hearing which started 
April 10, with Fox presiding. 

The cane boys were shocked when 
their corn enemies trotted out their 
heavy artillery of scientists who testified 
to the goodness of corn sugar. Greatest 
shock of all was when the great Dr. 
Anton J. Carlson, head of the depart- 
ment of physiology, University of Chi- 
cago, took the stand for the corn boys, 
said that dextrose, levulose, maltose, su- 
crose, and the syrups made from them 
were interchangeable so far as food value 
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was concerned, and expressed the « 

ion it would be unwise to adopt a sta 
ard which would “freeze the proc: 
Half apologetically, Dr. Carlson 

plained this was the first case in w 
he had testified “where I seem to ap; 
against the government.” 

Although the cane refiners had | 
warned to expect something big, this 
too much. The best Edward G. M 
attorney for U. S. Cane Sugar Refi 
Association, could do was to plead 
preparedness and ask Fox to post; 
the sugar angles until the cane indus: ry 
could mobilize its forces. This Fox 
obligingly did, until May 1. 

Wallace’s struggle will come when 
is called upon finally to promulgate {he 
standards. If he sides with the Food & 
Drug Administration, the wrath of 
whole state of Iowa (his own state) 
descend upon him, for it is the nati 
greatest corn producing state. 


New Sunday Magazine 


Vision, a supplement for 
newspapers in smaller cities, will 


be 60% pictures. 


Vision, the new Sunday supplement 
middle-sized newspapers now being | 
moted by the Publication Corp.—to; 
company of Joseph P. Knapp’s 
flung publishing empire—will make 
debut this fall or next spring. A « 
mittee of newspaper owners is decid 





De Luxe Transportation for Columbia River Salmon 





This truck—one of eight now being 
delivered to the U.S. Bureau of Rec- 
lamation—is for the exclusive use of 
the salmon in the Columbia River. 
In April, after they negotiate the fish 
ladders and elevators of Bonneville 
Dam, these salmon head into vari- 
ous tributaries to spawn. About 
20,000 go to the upper section of the 
river, but that is blocked by the 











me 


Grand Coulee Dam now, which 1s 
too high to be climbed even with 
artificial aids. So the fish will be 
trapped at Rock Island Dam, 1:0 
miles below Grand Coulee, and d's 
tributed in these trucks to tribu- 
taries. The water in each truck will 
be aerated by orygen pumps and 
ice-cooled to “destination tempera- 
ture” while the fish are en route. 
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date. The supplement is intended for 
apers in such cities as Peoria, Little 
k, Beaumont, Shreveport, Fargo, and 


hester. Eventual aim is to get papers | 


in 60 such towns, with a total circulation 
* $500,000. Papers with 1,500,000 cir- 
lation have already been lined up. 

[he magazine won't be sold in com- 
petition with Publication Corp.’s big- 
city newspaper supplement, This Week. 
Rather, advertisers will be told that 
Vision complements metropolitan cov- 
erage, that it taps important markets 
now reached only by seepage from big- 
city papers and by magazines. Emphasis 
will be on color. Printing will be done 
at the five plants—in Hoboken, N. J., 
Baltimore, Kansas City, Chicago, and 
Atlanta—which make Publication Corp. 
the country’s biggest gravure establish- 
ment. 

Preview dummies, distributed to news- 
paper publishers in New York this week 


for the annual meeting of the American | 


Newspaper Publishers Association, indi- 


cate the supplement will be about 60% | 


pictures, 40% text. One official describes 
the editorial content as “one part Life, 
one part Collier’s, and a dash of Read- 
er's Digest.” There won’t be any fiction. 
Publication Corp. controls the Crowell 
Publishing Co., which publishes Collier's, 
American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion, and Country Home. 


Outdoor Ad Probe 


U. S. begins investigation 
on Coast, after smaller companies 
make charges. 


PertopicaLLy the Department of Justice 
looks into the outdoor advertising busi- 
ness on the West Coast to discover 
whether any of the accumulated com- 
plaints of smaller so-called independent 
companies against practices of big firms, 
notably Foster & Kleiser, can be made 
the basis for anti-trust actions. The last 
effort, which resulted in certain consent 
decrees, got under way about 10 years 
ago. Apparently enough complaints as to 
consent decree violations have piled up 
in the department offices in Washington 
to cause an announcement by Assistant 
Attorney General Thurman Arnold last 
week that another investigation is to 
be launched. 


Accused of Obstructing Displays 


The complaints are said to allege that 
companies which signed the 1930 con- 
sent decree have violated it, principally 
by obstructing competitors’ displays and 
attempting to monopolize key sites 
through the practice of paying exorbi- 
tant fees for panel space leases. In addi- 
dition to prohibiting such activities, the 
consent decrees also banned the buying 
out of competitors, efforts to cause can- 
cellations of competitors’ leases, acqui- 
sition of panel sites without using them, 
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ARM AGAINST FIRE- 


BRACKETED on the walls 

beside the vital processes of 

industry is where you find 
Lux extinguishers. Or, if the fire hazard is 
acute, a Lux Built-in System stands guard. 

Industry selects Lux protection for the 
excellent reason that Lux is the kind of fire- 
fighter industry needs. 

Lux uses the fastest known extinguishing 
agent, carbon dioxide snow-and-gas. (Industry 
wants its fires out fast!) Lux gas is harmless to 
men, materials. (Industry avoids damage, in- 
jury.) Lux gas is clean, dry. (Industry keeps 
production rolling without interruptions for 
unnecessary clean-ups.) Industry chooses Lux. 

If you want fast-moving, sure-handed fire 
protection, you'll want to know the facts about 
Lux extinguishing equipment. Send the coupon 
below. Mail it today. 





Walter Kidde & Company 
424 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Send me information about Lux fire protection. 





Address 
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The Lost Art of Egypt Is 
Born Again in Indianapolis 





To the sightseer, ancient Egypt means 
the pyramids and the sphinx. But to the 
metallurgist it means the lost art of 
hardening copper . . . the art that has 
been reborn and carried to new heights 
at the Mallory plant. 
The extensiveness of Mallory’s work in 
the field of “hardened copper” can be 
sensed by the one fact that Mallory re- 
ceived twenty-six patents on copper 
alloys in a single year. 
Where your requirements call for a 
catboctelag’ «qoepeucagth ont high 
uctivity ... t streng i 
hardness, we say with all due modesty, 
“Mallory has it”. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Cable 


INDIANA 





MALLORY 


PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 











MEMO TO YOU 
THE READER OF 
BUSINESS WEEK 


The tradition of BUSINESS WEEK 
is to give business executives, with- 
in the smallest compass, just the 
information they need, undiluted 
by the vast bulk of popular news, 
and interpreted in terms of their 


special interest. 

















Install wea 


Onliwon Cabinet Toilet Tissue 


ECONOMY WASHROOM SERVICE 
Write A. P. W. Service, Albany, N. Y. 





and the granting of free displays to 
competitors’ clients. 

The 50 outdoor advertising companies 
on the Coast do an annual business of 
about $7,500,000, between 15 and 20% 
of the total national take. While Foster 
& Kleiser dominates the area with plants 
in 527 communities, it has some tough 
competition from local firms. Largely by 
buying out local companies, not neces- 
sarily full-fledged competitors, it has been 
able to maintain its distinctive position 
as the only company on the Coast that 
can offer showings throughout Califor- 
nia, Oregon, Washington, and Arizona. 
It assumed this dominant position in 
1918, and purchased in the next few 
years some 150 small companies operat- 
ing in single communities or small areas. 

Lately, several independent firms have 
tried to maneuver into a more favorable 
position by forming the Cooperative 
Advertising System, a joint sales agency, 
with headquarters in San Francisco. 
Foster & Kleiser has plenty of tough 
competition locally from such concerns 
as Pacific Outdoor Advertising and the 
Cooke Co., of Los Angeles; Sunset Out- 
door Advertising Co., Seattle; Burkhart 
Bulletin System, of Sacramento; Empire 
Advertising Co., San Francisco, and Pa- 
cific Coast Display Co., Oakland. Out- 
door Advertising, Inc., and National 
Outdoor Advertising Bureau also oper- 
ate on the Coast. 


Listening Record 


A. C. Nielsen Co. perfects 
radio meter showing exactly what 
stations are listened to and when. 


MECHANICAL METERS for measuring radio 
audiences, long just around the corner as 
a commercial possibility, are finally mak- 
ing the turn. The A. C. Nielsen Co., of 
Chicago—whose food, drug, and liquor 
indexes tell manufacturers how their 
products are selling in comparison with 
those of competitors—is now contacting 
prospective clients as the last step in 
establishing a Radio Index. The Nielsen 
surveys will be conducted entirely with 
meters, will shun the telephone tech- 
nique used by two radio measurement 
services (Crossley, Inc. and C. E. 
Hooper, Inc.) now subscribed to by big 
national advertisers. 

For three years (BW—May28’38,p36) , 
Nielsen has been working to get a meter 
which, when attached to a radio, would 
record on a tape every turn of the tun- 
ing dial. Comparison of the tape with 
actual broadcasting schedules would show 
exactly what programs were listened to 
and for how long. After spending $100,- 
000 and trying a dozen models, Nielsen 
got a satisfactory “audimeter” and since 
last September (BW—Feb25'39,p36) has 
had 200 of these installed experimentally 





in sample homes. Results of this pre- 
liminary survey will soon be shown to 
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prospective clients to support the a. 
ment that meters can get informatio: 
possible to obtain by telephoning + ji, 
owners and asking, “What prog 
have you been listening to?” 

Nielsen is not yet releasing rating. of 
individual programs on the basis of 
first survey. However, a_ confide: 'ia| 
view of the ratings arrived at by the 
meter survey shows they are in app) oxi- 
mate agreement with those of the ‘cle- 
phone surveys of Crossley and Ho per 
when programs appeal to city and u; 
income folks; but otherwise there 
wide differences. One program, fo: 
stance, which has a large rural and siall 
town audience, is rated far down th 
by the telephone method, but by 
audimeter method ranks second. H. L 
Rusch, Nielsen’s executive vice-president 
in charge of radio activities, says that the 
telephone method will inevitably err by 
being city-bound. 


Differences in Radio Audiences 


He points to the fact that the Nielsen 
survey shows that some programs get 
67% of their audiences in non-telephone 
homes, whereas others get only 35 
Some programs have 82% of their audi- 
ences in cities over 10,000 population, 
whereas others have only 42% in these 
cities. And some get about 60% of their 
audiences in the upper income groups, 
whereas others get only 40%. 

“Guinea pig” homes disclose their 
income at the time that the audimeters 
are installed. Likewise, when a_ house- 
wife permits the installation of an audi- 
meter, she is persuaded to allow a 
monthly inventory of her pantry and 
bathroom. Thus each radio programs 
sales effectiveness can be determined by 
income groups. Nielsen contends the 
popularity of a program does not neces- 
sarily determine its sales effectiveness. 


Perhaps a Million Dollars 


The big drawback to a regular meter 
survey is expense. Nielsen plans eventu- 
ally to have at least 5,000 meters in 
carefully-selected homes throughout the 
country. The meters themselves cost 
‘about $30 apiece, and it will take a siz- 
able crew of men to get them into homes 
and call back once a month to collect the 
tapes. To name a figure, the cost will be 
perhaps a million dollars—say ten times 
the yearly cost of the telephone surveys 
Divided among a good many clients, it 
still wouldn’t be cheap. 

But Nielsen, as the biggest research 
organization, has succeeded in convinc- 
ing big business that usable market 
surveys cost money—and are worth it. 
As Vice-President Rusch says, it’s worth 
a good deal to know whether a million 
dollar radio program is doing a job. 

Meantime, Crossley, Inc.—which has 
also experimented with meters—is stick- 
ing to its telephone checks. But when 
Nielsen gets clients for the meter sur- 
vey, Crossley won’t waste time following. 
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New 10% Markup Law 


Minnesota is 25th state with 
loss leader statute. Validity still 
doubtful. 


SicntnG OF Mrnnesota’s new 10% 
markup bill by Gov. Stassen dramatizes 
the still doubtful legality of all of the 
so-called “unfair practice” acts or “loss 
leader” laws. For the bill that the gov- 
ernor set his hand to last week is a vir- 
tual duplicate (except for less obscure 
wording) of the law which the Minne- 
sota legislature put on the books in 
March of 1937, and which was held 
unconstitutional last May by a U. &. 
District Court, on the plea of Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 


Requires Higher Markup 


Like other unfair practice acts, the 
Minnesota law forbids the selling of 
goods below “cost,” which is defined as 
including all the costs of doing business. 
It is tougher than the laws of other 
states in that sales made without add- 
ing at least 10% to the cost of the goods 
are considered prima facie evidence of 
selling below cost. Other states require 
markups of only 6 to 8%. 

The law does not absolutely outlaw 
sales with less than a 10% markup. But 
in such sales the burden of proof lies 
with the merchant that he is not selling 
below cost. On the other hand, he need 
not use a markup of more than 15%, 
no matter how high his selling costs. 

No loss leader law has ever been taken 
to the United States Supreme Court— 
and until that happens the final word 
will not have been spoken. But the 
betting is that when the time comes, 
they'll get an official O.K. 

Loss leader laws are the third string 
in the bow of independent merchants 
who have sought legislative relief from 
price competition. First string was the 
federal Robinson-Patman Act, which 
independents thought would do away 
with the discounts to big distributors 
which make possible lower prices. Second 
string was the various state fair trade 
laws which now legalize resale-price 
maintenance. 


California Pioneered in 1935 


When neither of the first two strings 
proved wholly satisfactory to the inde- 
pendents, they began pushing loss leader 
laws. This was particularly true in the 
grocery field where manufacturers hadn’t 
dared fix prices under the fair trade 
laws on any ambitious scale jor fear of 
antagonizing powerful corporate and 
voluntary chains. To satisfy independ- 
ents as much as possible, the grocery 
manufacturers pitched in to fight for 
the loss limitation laws and are now 
bearing the brunt of the battle. Cali- 
fornia adopted the first, in 1935, and 
others followed rapidly until by the first 


of this year 21 states had laws on their 
books. Thus far .this year four more 
states — Washington, West Virginia, 
Idaho, and Minnesota—have joined the 
fold. Eleven other states have considered 
loss leader laws, and, in several of these 


| 


states, bills may be passed before legis- | 


latures adjourn. 


How Courts Have Decided So Far 


The Supreme Courts of California, 
Tennessee, and Wyoming have upheld 
their laws. The Nebraska Supreme Court 
and lower courts of several other states 
have called ~~’ laws unconstitutional, as 
has the U. 
sota—the be federal court 
passed on any such law. 


But it may be some time before the 


District Court in Minne- | 
that has | 





U. S. Supreme Court will get to decide | 


Chain 
haven't 


A.&P.’s 


matter and for all 
who don’t love the laws, 
fighting—save for 


the 
stores, 
done much 


once 


successful plea against the original Min- | 
nesota law. And many department stores | 


favor such laws. 
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CBS Delays Purchase 


Cotumsia Broapcastine System's pur- 
chase of World Broadcasting System has 
been called off—for the present. Pre- 
limiaary contracts were signed two 
months ago (BW—Feb25'39,p35), but 
this week CBS said that failure to reach 
agreements with Electrical Research 
Products, Inc., on sound-recording li- 
censes had frustrated the deal. E.R.PI. 
owns stock in World, which was a pioneer 
in the business of making electrical 
transcriptions for broadcast purposes. 
Prediction is that the deal will be re- 
vived some time soon—or CBS will de- 
velop other facilities for making elec- 
trical transcriptions. Columbia is deter- 
mined to equal the all-around service 
that Radio Corporation of America 
gives to advertisers and broadcasters, 
and transcription service is the next 
step. 


Tractor Driver 


A TRACTOR SALESMAN came back to sell- 
ing tractors this week as Cleveland 
Tractor Co. announced that its board 
had elected Herbert P. Mee executive 
vice-president. Mr. Mee was associated 
with Caterpillar Tractor Co. from its for- 
mation in 1925 until 1937, was vice- 
president in charge of sales, service, and 
advertising during his last two years 
with that company. Since 1937 he has 
been looking after interests in the lemon 
groves of California. His assumption of 
executive responsibility with Cletrac 
follows hard upon the company’s recent 
introduction of a new low-price crawler 
tractor and a new small all-purpose 
wheel-type tractor. 
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A MEAT PACKING COMPANY in Muncie 
has a one-and-a-half ton truck with a 
heavy refrigerator body covering a 460 
mile run every day in hilly Southern 
Indiana. The truck has done over 
300,000 miles and has its fifth motor. 
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THE MOTOR WAS USING too much oil 
and a set of the manufacturer’s rings 
were installed. It still used two gallons 
a day, and another new set of rings 
were put in. 
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THE MOTOR CONTINUED to pump oil. 
After 5,500 miles, the motor was torn 
down, the pistons were re-sized with the 
American Hammered’s Koetherizing 
process and an American Hammered 
Flexible Power Piston Ring Set-up was 
put in. 
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EVEN AFTER 20,000 MILES, the oi! con- 
sumption is still 65% less than before. 
LET & 


PROBL Your 


American Hammered Piston Rings are 
only one of the Koppers products. 
Others, which may solve your problems, 
include: Coal and Coke, Coal Prepara- 
tion Systems, Coke and Gas Plants, 
Purification and Recovery Equipment, 
Boiler and Industrial Electric Power 
Stations, Industrial Chemicals, Creo- 
sote, Municipal Incinerators, Castings, 
Special Machinery, Valves, Pipe and 
Platework, D-H-S Bronze, Fast’s Coup- 
lings, Materials-handling Systems, 
Pressure-treated Timber Products, 
Tarmac Road Tars, Roofing, Water- 
proofing, Bituminous-base Paints, Ships, 
Barges, Industrial Waste 
Disposal Plants. 


Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Designed to cut down the delivery costs of retailers— 
laundries, department stores, bakeries, newspapers, etc. 
—the White Motor Co.’s new White Horse delivery cars 
are coming off the production line at the Cleveland 
plant at the rate of 16 a day now, The White Horse 
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has a 4-cylinder, air-cooled, gasoline engine, of the ar 
ation type, in the rear. Controls (right) have been d. 
signed to enable the driver to stand up at the wheel, 
start the car by means of a hand clutch with a sque: 
ing mechanism, without taking his foot off the floor. 
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Speeding Up the Stops 
Truck manufacturer starts production on light 
commercial car designed to cut retailers’ costs on fre- 


quent-stop deliveries. 


A NEW PRODUCTION line in the plant of 
the White Motor Co. in Cleveland this 
week is putting together daily 16 of the 
new “White Horse” delivery vehicles. 
Though this model was given its pre- 
liminary announcement months ago, 
with a few handbuilt jobs on exhibit, 
its assembly in quantity has just started. 
Orders in hand will engage the produc- 
tion for two months ahead at the rate 
of the 32 cars a day which the company 
expects to be reaching in another week 
or two. 

This is the vehicle in which White 
goes for the first time to an air-cooled 
gasoline engine, of aviation type, and 
puts the engine in the rear. Of new 
design throughout, body and mechan- 
ism, the car is specialized for urban 
delivery work. It is intended for that 
retail group with a fairly high density 
of call, such as laundries, newspapers, 
bakeries, department stores and _ the 
like. The aim is to increase the length of 
the user’s average delivery route by 
around one-fifth, thus to reduce its costs 
by almost the same amount. 

The four-cylinder engine is being fur- 
nished by the Air Cooled Motor Corp. 
of Syracuse, N. Y., which bought the 


patents and took the engineers from the 
old Franklin Motor Car Co. Engine, 
transmission and rear axle form a single 
assembly which may be detached from 
the body in a few minutes, for quick 
replacement. It is anticipated the larger 
fleets will have one or two extras of 
these power assemblies. Maximum speed 
is 40 to 45 miles an hour. 


Back of Car’s Design 


In designing this car, White’s tech- 
nicians undertook a frontal attack on 
the problem of cutting retailers’ costs 
by speeding up the vehicle at its stops, so 
to speak, enabling the driver to get out 
quickly with his packages, and back in 
and away. This was to be accomplished 
by the design of the body and the con- 
trols, by lowering the floor to 11} in. from 
the pavement, making this floor level, 
and obtaining a high maneuverability 
along the curb by shortening the wheel- 
base and increasing visibility of the pave- 
ment in front. The fatigue of the driver 
was also to be reduced, partly by re- 
moving the tunnel housing of the drive 
shaft. All of these considerations, to- 
gether with those of low operating costs 
with a lower weight and its redistribution, 





took the engineers to the final desig: 

The “White Horse” name was picked 
to signify that the company was out to 
compete more strongly with 11,100,000 
horses, many of which are still in that 
occupation where their economy is con- 
siderable. The horses’ high availability, 
their ease of handling in heavy traffic, 
their economy on the street or in the 
stable in cold weather are arguments 
which still help to keep them outnun 
bering trucks in this country by more 
than two to one. The new vehicle costs 
somewhat more than a light car with the 
ordinary delivery body, but the appeal 
is intended to be in the lengthening of 
the delivery route in the hands of the 
full-time driver, with some lowering of 
costs along the way. Idling of the motor, 
for example, is said to use only a gallon 
of gasoline in six hours or so. 

The body and frame of the White 
Horse—in two available sizes—are integ 
ral, as in the motorbus bodies the com 
pany has been building in the same plant 
for about a year. Steel sheets are spo! 
welded to light structurals. New electri: 
welders developed in Cleveland by th 
American Coach & Body Co. for its own 
work are employed on the White as 
sembly line for the first time in su 
numbers. These welders are set on mobil: 
stands or hung from overhead rails 
(American Coach & Body is preparin; 
to put the welders on the national ma: 
ket.) The body is insulated all around 
with a layer of cellulose fiber. 

White Motor has received about 1,000 
applications for dealerships on the new 
car in recent weeks. The advertising 
thus far is said to have brought in more 
orders than the officers of the company, 
from Pres. Robert F. Black on down, 
were counting on when the announce- 
ments were scheduled. 
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D.C. omA.CiiApuustaBie SPEED Motors 


; When adjustable-speed motors are re- 
uired, consult Crocker-Wheeler. A great 
Fluorescent Desk Lamp deal of experience is at your service—long 
Wirt HOT WEATHER just around the years of building D.C. adjustable-speed 
. - : motors (speed adjusted by field control or 
corn executives will be interested in by voltage control) ; of building slip-ring, 
the new Fluoresight Desk Lamp which variable-speed motors, or squirrel-cage 
multispeed motors. With the addition of 
our new A.C. Polyspeed Motor, we are in 
position to make unbiased recommenda- 
tions for any application—A.C. or D.C. If 
you have an adjustable-speed problem, 
consult Crocker-W heeler. 





NEW PRODUCTS 





¢ GENERATORS + FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


CROCKER-WHEELER ELECTRIC MFC. CO., AMPERE, NJ. 





gives off more “daylight light,” but less 
than half the heat of an incandescent 


FINE BUSINESS PAPERS + FINE BUSINESS PAPERS + FINE BUSINESS PAPERS 





amp of comparable wattage. Illuminat- 
w Arts, 2110 Commonwealth Ave., 
Chicago, makes it for use with the new 
Mazda fluorescent tubular light. 


Convenience Outlet 


INSERT A STANDARD parallel-bladed elec- 
tric plug mto the new Twist-Tite Con- 
enience Outlet of Harvey Hubbell, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn.; give it a twist. 
It will be gripped so securely that it 
annot come out accidentally. 


Coal-Burning Conditioner 


\ PHANTOM view of the new Pocahontas 
Winter Air Conditioning Unit reveals a 
rotary coal collector which takes fuel 
from the bin without shoveling; auto- 
natic asi removal to dustproof contain 


ers; air heater; air filter; air blower; and | Time was when letterheads were drab affairs, with 


— 
‘ 





scroll types, lists of officers, unsightly plant pictures 
—when one letterhead served all requirements. 

Not so today. Modern business uses several 
letterheads, in sales promotion, for executive cor- 
respondence, for interplant memoranda. Colorful 
and attractive, they win prestige and make sales. 

That is why Neenah has more than one grade 
among its fine rag content papers. Some are 


priced low enough for volume use; others reflect 


imidifier—all electrically controlled. 
Pocahontas Fuel Co., Inc., Cleveland, 
0., makes it especially for Pocahontas 
ituminous coal. 


Switch-Thermostat 





ELecrric RANGES are becoming more | 
onvenient through the addition of the 
Diamond H Combination Oven Thermo- 
stat and Selector Switch, made by Hart 
Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. The oven | 
selector switch brings the oven to any | 
ired cooking heat quickly; the ther- 
tat holds the heat accurately; an | 
ninated dial shows the housewife 


the dignity of managerial signatures. There is a 
Neenah paper for almost every business need. 

Ask your printer or lithographer to recom- 
mend the grades you should use. Write us for 


the story of how they are made, and for samples. 


eine Rag Content Bonds, Ledgers, Index and Lightweights 


MANUFACTURED BY NEENAH parer company, NEENAH, WIS. 
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“, - - There’s a Lesson in Smoke, Son” 


“When smoke comes out of the chimneys, 
business is active. When smoke comes out of 
the windows, smoke from the chimneys is likely 
to stop for weeks or months after the fire. Then 
everybody loses. That’s why it’s so important to 
guard against fire hazards in addition to having 
insurance coverage. For years, I’ve had both 
forms of protection through an IRM policy. 

“First, IRM sends its fire-prevention engi- 
neers to inspect the property and report danger 
spots that can be eliminated to make the plant 
an improved risk. Regular inspections, after the 
policy is writtua, keep the property in such con- 
dition that fire is not likely to start. It’s the old 
ounce of prevention story that’s still paying 
dividends. 

“But, if fire should occur in spite of these 
precautions, I can count on a prompt, business- 
like IRM settlement. That’s been their record 
ever since the group was organized. And it still 
surprises me to see how little our IRM protec- 
tion costs. Every year I’ve received a 25% return 
of my annual premium. Is that welcome in these 
times!” 


IMPROVED Risk MuTuALS 


60 John Street, New York 


A nation-wide organization of old established, 
standard reserve companies writing the follow- 
ing types of insurance: Fire + Sprinkler Leak- 
age « Use and Occupancy + Tornado and 
Windstorm «+ Earthquake « Rents « Commis- 
sions and Profits « Riot and Civil Commotion « 
Inland Marine 
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whether the thermostat is control! 
oven for Pre-Heat, Bake, or Bro 


Cushioned Coupler 

RvsBer BUFFING PADS, capable of ; 
ing impact blows up to 50,000 Ih. tah. 
the place of draft springs in th: ney 
Rubber Cushioned Automatic ( 
developed by Ohio Brass Co., Ma: 








O., for mine and industrial cars. Cou 
lers couple automatically on cury 
short radius as well as on straight track 


Mosquito Repellent 


TANGLEFoot Mosquito Rere.ien 
non-irritating vanishing cream co! 
ing ingredients which repel mosquitoes 
for several hours after applicatio 
Tanglefoot Co., Grand Rapids, Mic! 
puts it up in handy, pocket-size col 
lapsible tubes. 


Sterilseat 

A NEw TOILET seat, the Sterilscat, 
counterweighted that it nests automat 
cally into a cabinet when not in use. Thi 
cabinet is equipped with a 20-watt West 
inghouse Sterilamp to keep the seat fre 
from bacteria and other infestations 
Sterilseat Corp., 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York, is the maker. 


Incinerator 


) 


DesiaNep To soive the waste disposal 
problems of doctors, dentists, and homes, 


the new Calcinator should prove equally 





valuable as a piece of office equipment 
for incinerating obsolete confidential ™ 
ports and legal papers. Calcinator Corp., 
1763 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, makes 
it for either gas or electrical operation. 
Little fuel is needed because 98% of the 
heat required is furnished by the ma- 
terial being consumed. 
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FIRST QUARTER ROUNDUP 


1939 compared with 1938 


Business Week’s Index of Business Activity + 25% 
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Department store sales 










Variety sales (5¢—$1) 


Rural sales 


Life insurance sales 
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MONEY AND THE MARKETS 
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SECURITIES - 


COMMODITIES 





Copper Prices Turn Strong 


Red metal leads a turnabout in markets, sending 
many commodities higher. Stocks swing aimlessly with 


steel news unimpressive. 


TUESDAY WAS STEEL DAY—United States 
Steel and several independents made 
public their first quarter financial state- 
ments, and Bethlehem held its annual 
meeting of stockholders. The news from 
neither Big Steel nor Little Steel did any 
better than come up to expectations. So 
it’s small wonder that this country’s 
stock markets continued to swing er- 
ratically while they awaited the turn of 
events in Europe. 

Meanwhile, several of the commodity 
markets underwent changes which were 
much more significant than anything 
that was happening in stocks. For ex- 
ample, cotton prices in this country rose 
almost $2 a bale from last week’s lows 
while quotations abroad sagged. Tin 
prices hit the highs of the season; zinc 
and lead were firm; sugar prices abroad 
forged ahead to new highs; wheat in the 
United States rose moderately, although 
foreign markets were little changed; and 
copper had another dose of the weirdest 
markets in years. 

Nowhere were the conflicting cross- 
currents more conspicuous than in cop- 
per. Some background is needed to fill 
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in the picture. Producers and smelters 
maintained a quotation of 1lt¢ a lb. 
from last October until early this month 
(BW—Apr8’39,p46). Then American 
Smelting & Refining cut to 103¢. Pro- 
ducers refused, for almost a week, to 
come along, and when they cut to 103¢, 
AS.&R. went to 104¢. After a little hesi- 
tation, producers cut to 104¢ and Ameri- 
can Smelting reduced to 103¢ (BW— 
Apr22’39,p62). Finally, at the end of 
last week when the producers met the 
103¢ quotation. Smelting & Refining cut 
to 10¢. 


Boost Sets Buyers to Scurrying 


There was the situation at the start 
of this week. The “outside” market was 
pretty well cleaned of copper at 10¢ a 
Ib. or less. Yet nobody was doing much 
business as long as the 10¢ and 10%¢ 
deadlock prevailed. Into that situation 
stepped Phelps Dodge Corp.—one of 
the “big three” producers—with a boost 
to 104¢ a Ib. on Wednesday. 

Louis S. Cates, Phelps Dodge presi- 
dent, had told stockholders a few days 
earlier that many copper consuming in- 
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material inventories to a point w! - 
good replacement orders could be x. 


pected any moment. So, when his . 


pany jumped the market, the tr. je 


figured that he had the courage of 
convictions. Buyers 
looking for 10¢ copper Wednesday m 
ing, found little to be had. Then « 


scurried arond 


a rush of buying at 10t¢. Phelps Do:ive 


was priced out of the market, it is 
but it had started a real 


copper. 
Cotton Prices Up in U. 8S. 


Trends in cotton and wheat markets 
this week were less complicated and 
contradictory than those in copper. ( ot 
ton at home was strong because Was))- 
ington efforts to do something for fa 
ers are expected to support the price in 
the United States. On the other hand, 
the growing prospect of an American 
subsidy on cotton exports caused foreiyn 
markets to back off from recent qu 
tions. 

In wheat, there was a disagreement 
between government and private expert 
concerning crop prospects. Experts fo 
the big Chicago commission houses have 
been shouting that the crop is no 
nearly as good as it looked a mon! 
ago. Short covering as well as a little 
speculative buying raised prises l¢ to 
2¢ a bu. 

“Steel day” developments were fea- 
tured by substantially poorer earnings 
for U. S. Steel than had been expected 
a short time ago. Net earnings (app! 
cable to preferred dividends) were $660) ,- 
551 on average operations of 51.7% for 
the first quarter. In the final quarter 
of last year, with operations averaging 
only 46.9%, the corporation earned 
$4,394,454. 
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Curb’s Paid Chief 












Internati 
Vative of Buffalo, graduate of Cor- 


nell, and for 24 years active in varied 





nancial pursuits, George P. Rea is 
the New York Curb 
choice for its first paid president. 





Exchange's 











nal 


| 


ifter experience with the Fidelity | 


Trust Co. (later the Manufacturers | 
& Traders) in Buffalo, and with sev- | 


eral securities houses, Mr. Rea or- 


mized and was first president of 
the Buffalo Stock Exchange. For 
the last several years he’s been in 
Hawan, running the Bishop Na- 
tional Bank of Honolulu. A good 
nizer and with little direct Wall St. 
ackground to weigh against him in 
Washington, Mr. Rea was the unani- 
ous choice for the job. 





Vew Financing Gains 


Gatineau, National Steel 
issues bring total for April up to 
$275,000,000. 

VoLUME OF CORPORATE financing by 


eans of bonds, notes, and stocks finally 
hieved a fairly respectable total of 
ome $275,000,000 this month. This was 
e best figure since last October, it was 


recorded in a month when war scares 
ere anything but a help to the securi- 
s markets, and it compares with pre- 
us monthly totals in 1939 


om $15,500,000 to $160,000,000. 


Bond men were highly pleased at the 
ray in which big issues sold in spite of 
European unsettlement. And it was a 


onspicuous fact that by far the largest 
part of the month’s total was made up 
f hall 
s week’s two major offerings compris 
73,000,000 of refunding for Gatineau 
‘ower Co. through a First of Boston 
yndicate, and $65,000,000 of National 
bonds notes, by a 


a dozen big issues. Typical were 






and offered 








ranging | 
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$52,500,000 
Gatineau Power Company 


A Quebec Corporat 


First Mortgage Bonds 
3%% Series A due 1969 
To be dated April 1, 1939 To be due Apr 


1, 19%9 


Price 98'4% and accrued interest 





The First Boston Corporation 


Smith, Barney & Co. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. Mellon Securities Corporation 
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Goldman, Sachs& Co. White,Weld& Co. Bodcll& Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
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Part of the second floor of one of the Sherwin-Williams buildings, 
Chicago, is used as a laboratory; part for empty barrel storage. To 
reduce the noise that would have resulted from dling barrels on a 
steel deck, the entire second floor (2700 sq, ft.) was surfaced with 
Carey Industrial Flooring. 


But Sherwin-Williams discovered that in addition to noise reduction, 
this modern flooring has other advantages. Being resilient, it is easy 
on the feet of employees and steps up their working efficiency. 
Carey Industrial Flooring is remarkably dense and tough; provides 
a safe trucking surface; is ready for use immediately when laid; 
easily repaired, if damaged. Write Dept. 29 for detailed information. 





THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


BRANCHES IN PR 
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Kuhn, Loeb-Harriman, Ripley syndicate. 

These two offerings made the final 
week of April the largest of the month, 
and they pretty well cleaned the boards 
of large issues expected on the market in 
the next two or three weeks. There is, 
however, the prospect that Pennsylvania 
Power & Light next week will ask Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission permis- 
sion for a refunding program running to 
perhaps $135,000,000. Also, Pacific Light- 
ing is offering preferred stockholders the 
right to exchange for $20,000,000 of new 
preferred stock, the offer terminating 
May 11. 

That is the second utility offering of 
recent weeks in which preferred holders 
are offered a lower dividend issue, Con- 
solidated Gas of Baltimore having sug- 
gested an exchange of 44% preferred for 
an outstanding 5% issue last week. Both 
offerings indicate a keen demand for high- 
grade preferred issues which has been a 
feature of the market for some time. 


Better Than Last Year 


Indicative of the improvement in the 
new issue market during the first four 
months of this year is the fact that total 
corporate financing amounted to more 
than %550,000,000 against $314,000,000 in 
the comparable period last year. There 


is a good chance that the total this year 
might have been materially better had 
not the stock market been so shaken by 
European affairs. Even so, April had the 
largest common stock deal in a long 
while—Eastman Kodak common to the 
value of more than $28,000,000, to which 
shareholders were given the right to 
subscribe. 





FINANCIAL ANGLES 





If War Comes 


ALL THIS TALK about what the govern- 
ment and the stock exchanges will do in 
case of war in Europe boils down to a 
few simple things. The New York Stock 
Exchange, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, and the Federal Reserve 
Board have talked it over in detail. They 
have made no hard-and-fast rules, but 
Big Board officials know exactly to whom 
they should talk about specific measures 
if and when the emergency comes. They 
figure that they have an understanding 
on general problems, that they quickly 
can get together on the specific steps 
which may be called for at any time. 
Particularly, they have studied in detail 





-10 WAYS to Get 








More Work Out 
of Your Trucks! 


How? Equip them with the Servis 
Recorder. It points out all delays. 
lt records idle time, busy time, day 
ond night (and overtime, too)—all 
on a waxed chart (see below). Over 
100,000 trucks now equipped. Write 
for booklet: “Ten Woys of Getting 
More Work Out of Motor Trucks.” 


This 16-Page booklet FREE! 


—"'worth its weight in gold” to fleet 
operators; all about 

better routing-check- 

ing speeding—pre- 

venting overtime 

avoiding costly 

delays — getting 

“extra trips,” 

etc. Write for it. 


The SERVICE RECORDER | Ce. 
1422 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O 


, THE SERVIS RECORDER , 


TELLS EVERY MOVE YOUR TRUCK MAKES 
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the 1914-15 period when minimu: 
were invoked, and they think it 
possible to prevent too violent 
tions. And they definitely belie) 
can keep the New York Stock Ex 
open, come what may. 


Foreign Holdings 

Just now “nor” European mon 

country will be in case of war, 
really knows. How far the stab 
fund can go in cushioning A 
economy against withdrawal of E 
capital also is guesswork. But 

least an interesting point that 

holdings of United States Steel . 
stock last March 31 hit a post-w 
of 872,490 shares, or 10.02% of t 
issue. England leads with 367,153 


Tire Shipments Gain 


MARCH WAS ANOTHER good mont! 
tire manufacturers, the Rubber 
facturers Association reporting sh 
totaling 4,582,655 casings, the be 
August, 1937. Shipments of 
equipment tires to the motor car 
were the largest in 20 months, 
placement business was the best 
last October. The first quart: 
rolled up to 12,485,000, a gain of 
62% over the 7,717,000 shipped 
initial three months of 1938 but » 
15% under the 14,667,000 figure for t 
comparable 1937 period. 


Customers’ Men 


BeEFrorE VERY LONG there will be a « 
to replace the name “customers’ men 


with a new appellation. Those employee: 


of the brokerage houses who handle pu! 
lic orders for purchase and sale of » 
ties don’t believe the old term descril 
their status. Neither do they believe t 
customers’ man of the old days—w! 
variously was anything from an order 
clerk to a manager of investment « 
counts—is anything to perpetuate 
name after duties and educational » 
quirements have been so substantial 
changed. So the Association of Cust: 
ers’ Men proposes to substitute som 
name such as “associate broker” or 
“broker’s representative.” 


Boss Pilot 

In 1934, when Transcontinental & West 
ern Air, Inc., took its present corporat’ 
form, Jack Frye, veteran pilot, became 
the president. This week Mr. Frye and 
associates in the management became 
the largest single stockholding interest 
They bought from John Hertz, Lehman 
Bros., and Lehman Corp. some 7),(it) 
shares (about 10% of the outstanding 
common stock) for an amount reported 
to be a bit under half a million dollar 
The deal was of interest to aviation 
people because it was another case like 
that last year (BW—Marl12'38,p! 
which Capt. Eddie Rickenbacke 
United States’ leading World Wa 
became head of Eastern Air. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 





Britain Resumes Aggressiveness 


From London, Business Week’s Foreign Editor 
cables the military and economic moves intended to make 
the empire ready for the final showdown. 


Lonvon (Cable) —Under terrific pressure 
at home and abroad, Prime Minister 
Chamberlain has been forced to abandon 
his pledge that there would be no con- 
«ription by his government in peace- 
time. His speech in the House of Com- 
mons Wednesday outlining his program 
for compulsory military service illustrates 
how far he has traveled since Munich. 
General acceptance of the plan by con- 
sription-hating Britons shows how 
leeply the rearmament mentality has 
affected their ancient philosophies. 

This abrupt move and the decree-laws 
now ruling France reveal that the demo- 
cratic powers are learning from the Axis 
the sweet uses of swift action. All are 
examples of the feints and lunges by 
which the nations are seeking to jockey 
themselves into favorable positions for 
the ultimate showdown—whether by war 
or negotiation. 

Public confidence in a peaceful settle- 


ment with Germany has been vastly 


strengthened by London's evident will- 
ingness now to face any eventuality. 
Soaring defense expenditures are 
proof, and conscription is the clincher. 
They constitute solemn warnings that 
changes in the European map may no 
longer be effected to suit the ambitions 
of Germany or Italy without a reckon- 


ing. 
Cost of the New Stand 


Recovering much of the prestige lost 
by the Prague defeat, London is once 
again the aggressive leader of the Axis 
opposition. It has been strongly encour- 
aged by the belligerent stand of President 
Roosevelt. But here (as in France) the 
cost of assuming the diplomatic offensive 
is staggering. The blunt reality is revealed 
in the new £1,322,000,000 (about $6,200,- 
000,000) budget. 

Some of the expenditures will be met 
by borrowing but the rest will be sought 
through taxation which will add to the 


one 





Second V ersion—Streamlined 








International 


The 8S. S. Mauretania, namesake of Britain’s one-time Queen of the Seas, 
is nearing completion in the shipyard at Birkenhead, England. She is sched- 
wed to sail from Liverpool on her maiden voyage June 17. 
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Business 





Foreign Service 


James H. McGraw, Jr., president 
and chairman of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., publishers of Bust- 
ness WEEK, the Queen 
Mary last week for a series of mee? 


sailed on 


business and 
with the 


effect of current European develop- 


ings with European 


political leaders dealing 


business and 
he will 
be joined by John Chapman, For- 
eign Editor of Business Weex, who 
has been abroad since February and 


ments on American 


trade relations. In London 


whose latest cable on the tense Euro- 
pean situation appears on this pag 





already crushing burdens. Tax measures 
have a distinct “soak-the-rich” flavor and 
Chamberlain announces that there will be 
further limitations on the profits of firms 
primarily engaged in armaments. One of 
the few reasons for thankfulness is the 
unchanged standard rate of income tax 
However, the increase in surtaxes on in 
comes over $10,000 is bad news for the 
higher brackets. 


Autos, Tobacco, Sugar 


The automobile trade at home and in 
the U. S. is disturbed the 664° 
increase in the horsepower tax. It brings 
the tax on a Buick to about $190 and on 
a small Ford to $135. Britain’s motor in 
dustry protests the raise, contending that 


over 


this will hamper its rearmament activi 
ties, but proponents of the tax retort 
that, in any case, motor car plants will 
have all the war work they can handle. 
The poor are soaked too. There is a jump 
of 21% in the duty on tobacco and of 
4¢ per lb. in the sugar duty. 

General reaction to the budget is a 
glum acceptance of the compromise be- 
tween borrowing and heavier taxes. The 
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Britain Makes Some Diplomatic Changes 








International 


Two signs of a swing in British for- 
eign policy back to “appeasement” 
(1) the Marquess of Lothian (left), 
not a professional diplomat, but a 
man who sees eye-to-eye with Prime 
Minister Chamberlain on foreign 
policy, appointed this week to suc- 


European 
ceed Sir Ronald Lindsay as Britain’s 
Ambassador to Washington; and 
(2) Sir Nevile Henderson, Britain’s 
Ambassador to Germany who was 
recalled after the Czech seizure, re- 
turned this week to confer with 
none-too-cordial officials in Berlin. 





only doubts among financial purists are 
whether taxes have been raised ade- 
quately as compared with borrowings, 
and whether resulting revenue will be 
sufficient for increased expenditures that 
are possible later this year. On the whole 
the program avoids serious interference 
with industry and spreads the sacrifices 
as widely as possible. 


No Serious Protest Expected 


While hatred of conscription is as in- 
herent in the British character as its love 
for Yorkshire pudding, it probably will 
be accepted by the country without seri- 
ous protest. Its application will be highly 
judicious. Most violent opponents of 
compulsory service are the labor groups. 
But they can be bought off by generous 
exemptions for trade unionists and the 
placing of heaviest responsibilities on 
less effectively organized clerks, students, 
unemployed youngsters. The first class 
to be called up will be about 300,000 of 
the 20-21 age classification. 

While business activities still revolve 
about the war possibilities, there is an 
amazing confidence in London that a 
general conflict will be avoided. Belliger- 
ent talk continues but there remain many 
points on which each side can yield 
without losing face with its people. This 
is the reason for believing that tensions 


will be deliberately continued until more 
bargains can be arranged as preliminaries 
to a formal conference. 


France Feels Grim Decrees 
Paris (Cable)—Armed by Parliament 
with power to govern by decree, the 
Daladier cabinet has moved to meet the 
war threat with an extraordinary pro- 
gram of tax increases, longer working 
days, strict economies. The fact that a 
vast majority of Frenchmen accept the 
crushing load is proof that the nation 
realizes its danger and appreciates the 
grim pressure under which the govern- 
ment labors. 

Taxpayers are called on to furnish 15,- 
000,000,000 francs extra for military ex- 
penditures. Decree laws have been insti- 
tuted to provide this revenue. There is a 
1% turnover tax on all payments except 
for specified necessities such as bread. 
An income tax is applied to certain ex- 
penses, including rent, servants, automo- 
biles. The arms industry is taxed to pre- 
vent profits from exceeding 10%. 

To stimulate business and increase pro- 
duction so that the new taxes will re- 
turn the maximum, a decree abolishes the 
40-hour work week. The new standard 
work week is 45 hours but in some cases 
this is increased to as much as 60. 

These moves naturally encounter furi- 
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ous protest from labor groups w!) 
charge the government with abolis! 
reforms of the old Popular Front. 


Berlin Business Listens 


Bertin (Cable) —Current 
completely overshadowed by interes 
Adolf Hitler’s Reichstag speech. 
newest victory for the Axis power 
the definite inclusion of Yugoslavi 
the Nazi-Fascist economic line-up. A 
manent German-Yugoslav economic « 
mittee will meet May 20 in Cologn 
fix volume of imports and exports. 
slav officials announce the two coun 
will “work together in fullest mi 
confidence and good neighborliness 
There is considerable interest in 
outcome of the visit of Rumania’s | 
eign Minister Gafencu to Lon 
Amusement was aroused by the r 
that Gafencu told Chamberlain a! 
Herr Hitler’s unflattering estimat: 
British war preparations. Hitler is 
leged to have said, “Britain is un: 
to defend itself, much less Rumar 
The 17% increase in German exp 
for March and the resulting 2,000, 
marks favorable balance contrasts y 
a February trade deficit of 37,000.00 
marks. This points to a slight easing of 
foreign trade difficulties; nevertheless, | 
raw materials situation will remain s 
ous during the approaching months 
The recent rise in prices of Rei 
bank shares has been checked by 
government declaration that 
tive gains” will not be considered whe: 
the time comes to fix compensation for 
stock surrendered in the institution's 
pending reorganization. 


Anti-Nazi Drive in B.A. 
Buenos Arres—Since President Roo» 
velt has assumed the role of spokesman 
for the anti-totalitarians, U. S. business 
interests are enjoying reflected good-w 
in the Argentine from the unearthing of 
the alleged Nazi plot to seize Patagonia 
The effect is a psychological boos 
toward solving the main sources of Ar- 
gentine-U. S. friction, namely, Wa 
ington’s embargo against Argentine 
meats, and drastic reduction by the 
Argentine of imports from the U. & 
Wrath against the Nazis should also 
help the campaign for an Argenti: 
U. S. reciprocal trade agreement. 

Revelations of Nazi activities in the 
Argentine have aroused a deep national 
anger. The Nazi leader in this country 
has been jailed and grave legal char; 
lodged against him. Meantime a thorough 
investigation of Nazi activities has been 
begun in all provinces. 

German propaganda against American 
ideals and products is duly discounted 
in the larger cities but has proved a 
minor irritant in small communiti: 
Americans here have long known that 
two German “news agencies” in t 
Argentine were spreading anti-U. 
poison. They are the Trans-Ocean and 
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the Correo Periodistico Sudamericano. 
Both have their offices in the building of 
the Deutsche Plata Zeitung, strongly 
Nazi and supposedly supported by Ber- 
In recent months interior Argentine 
rs have carried violently anti-Amer- 


jin. 


A sample of C.P.S. technique is a story 
headed “Yankee Exploiters of Corpses.” 
It reports that “official circles in Wash- 
ington” feel that the U. S. should be 
thankful for the Chilean earthquake be- 
cause it gave a chance to prove Ameri- 
can solidarity with means (presumably 
dollar contributions for relief) other than 
words of friendship. The article points 
out the shamefulness of thus using 30,000 
Chilean corpses to further “U. S. im- 
perialism.” Other efforts carry such 
headings as “The Jew Roosevelt,” 
“Roosevelt, Promoter of War,” “The 
Yankee Farce.” Apparently the small- 
time editors don’t take these clumsy 
diatribes too seriously. They seem to be 
used mainly as cheap space-fillers. 

Meanwhile word comes from Rio de 
Janeiro that Brazil is taking steps to 
control outside agitators. On April 18 
some 120 special clerks in Rio’s police 
headquarters began the registration of 
all foreign residents. Fingerprints are 
being taken and aliens will be required 
to carry identity cards bearing photo- 

The registration will later be 


Canada Fears Barter 


Swap of U. S. wheat and 
cotton for British tin and rubber 
would hurt Deminion market. 


Orrawa (Business Week Bureau) —This 
week’s London report that the United 
States may arrange a barter deal with 
Great Britain, involving the exchange 
of 100 million bu. of wheat and a quan- 
tity of cotton for tin and rubber, is 
disturbing news for Canada. If such a 
deal went through it would virtually 
shut Canadian wheat out of the British 
market, except for such quantities of 
Canadian hard wheat as would be re- 
quired for mixing purposes, it is figured 
here. On top of the 30 or more million 
bushels of United States wheat already 
sold to Great Britain since Canada 
abandoned the 6¢ a bu. British prefer- 
ence under the triangular trade pacts of 
last November, an additional 100 mil- 
lion bu. supply by the United States 
would leave only a small percentage of 
British requirements for Canada to fill. 
In 1988 Great Britain imported, from 
all countries, less than 190 million bu., 
of which the United States supplied only 
30 million. Canada’s sales to the United 
Kingdom last year were under 55 mil- 
lion bu., but the average for the last 
SX years was 75 million. 
When the trade pacts were signed in 
November, Ottawa and Washington 


estimates of the effect of the dropping 
of the British preference on wheat were 
in distinct conflict. Ottawa argued that 
the preference had been of little, if any 
benefit to Canada, while Washington 
pointed to reductions in exports of 
American wheat to Britain during the 
life of the preference and predicted not 
only recovery of the export business but 
also gains for United States transporta- 
tion services in the handling of Canadian 
wheat which would again be short-cir- 
cuited through Buffalo, New York, and 
Boston for export to Britain. The Brit- 
ish preference was applicable only to 
wheat shipped direct from empire ports. 


Ottawa’s Wheat Setup 


Clogging of the British market with 
American wheat under the proposed 
barter deal would have very wide reper- 
cussions in Canada. It now seems likely 
that the Ottawa government will be 
forced, through western pressure, to 
continue guaranteed minimum wheat 
prices on a basis of 70 or 80¢ for first 
quality. Under this system the govern- 
ment, through the Canadian Wheat 
Board, is obliged to take ali the western 
wheat offered it. Even assuming that 
the Wheat Board should succeed in 
marketing all of the export surplus of 
the 1938 crop, the cost to the Ottawa 
government will hardly be less than 
$50,000,000 and may be much more 
unless there is a sudden change in mar- 





Dictator 


Pictures, inc 


Lt. Col. German Busch, 35-year-old 
president of Bolivia, this week estab- 
lished a _ political and financial 
dictatorship over his country—a dic- 
tatorship, he explained, with no 
European inspiration or affiliation. 
Though Col. Busch was widely ad- 
vertised this week as the first official 
dictator in the Western Hemisphere, 
the fact remains that dictatorship is 
by now the accepted form of Latin 
American rule. 
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ket conditions. If the United States 
should grab the biggest share of the 
British market, the Canadian Wheat 
Board will be left holding the bulk of 
the 1938 surplus, and will be obliged to 
pile on top of it virtually all the wheat 
from this year’s prairie harvest. 
Consummation of the barter deal 
might have an important effect on 
Canada’s politics. It would be difficult 
for the present Ottawa government to 
defend its sacrifice of the British prefer- 
ence should Canadian wheat be replaced 
in the British market by American wheat. 


Tax Action Benefits U. S. 


In the face of this threat to her wheat 
exports, Canada has just presented the 
U. S. with a handsome present in the 
form of removal of the 3% excise tax 
from a long list of imports. The Canada- 
U. S. trade agreement eliminated this 
tax from a large number of finished 
products. Canadian manufacturers com- 
plained that the tax was still levied on 
parts and raw materials they had to 
import. The new order cancels the ob- 
jections. Free listing now includes radio 
tubes and parts, formerly taxed from 
20 to 324%. Another change important 
to American interests in Canada is al- 
lowance of a 10% deduction on corpora- 
tion income taxes for plant construction 
or betterment. 

Canadian manufacturers, represented 
by the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, are protesting at Ottawa against 
limitation of profit on armament con- 
tracts to 5%, as proposed in a bill now 
before Parliament. The bill provides for 
creation of a defense purchasing board 
to supervise all armament purchases. 
The 5% profit limitation applies to con- 
tracts let without competition. The bill 
has passed the Commons and is before 
the Senate. Canadian manufacturers 
point to the U.S. allowance of 12% 
profit on turnover of aircraft contracts. 





FOREIGN ANGLES 





Soviet Cotton Picker 


Joun Rust, Mempunis inventor, sold 
two of his first 10 cotton pickers to Rus- 
sia and went to Moscow to demonstrate 
their performance for the Commissariat 
of Agriculture (BW—Sept19'36,p54) . 
Now the Bolshies are rolling out their 
own. Pravda announces that the All- 
Union Research Institute for Agricul- 
tural Machinery cooperating with a 
Soviet plant has produced the first Rus- 
sian cotton pickers. There are six in all 
and they have been tested in cotton 
districts. 


Chinese War Co-ops 

Tue CHINESE GOVERNMENT announces a 
huge campaign for producer co-operatives 
to give work and supply goods to mil- 
lions driven from industrial areas by the 
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Atthe N. Y. World’s Fair- 





Contemporary 
Science and Art 
representing 
79 countries 


...are combined in an unusual 
display of the talents of seventy- 
nine painters and three hundred 
International Business Machines 
Corporation Research Engineers 
and their assistants. 


This display will be interesting 
and enlightening to all who have 
an ——— to visit it in the 
company’s Gallery of Science and 
Art, in the Business Systems and 
Insurance Building at the New 
York World’s Fair. 














Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or less, single; 
$5.00 or less. double 


| Japanese armies. From 30,000,000 to 60,- 
| 000,000 refugees have fied into the 
interior to escape the invasion. The Min- 
istry of Economics has set up four offices 
from which it plans to organize 30,000 
small industrial cooperatives. It will aid 
the cooperatives with loans for machines, 
materials, working capital. Skilled work- 
ers will be employed to produce consum- 
able goods for the refugees and for the 
Chinese armies. Some industries being 
established are tanning, spinning, knit- 
ting, weaving, small boat building, flour 
milling, coal and iron mining, fuel con- 
version from vegetable oils. 


Terminology Reform 

Tue International Chamber of Com- 
merce has decided to discontinue use 
of the terms “favorable” and “unfavor- 
able” as applied to national trade bal- 
ances and pledges itself to work for 





| abolition of such use by government and 


business agencies. Reason is the general 
misconception that a preponderance of 
exports over imports is necessarily good 
for a country and that the reverse is 
necessarily bad. The chamber suggests 
substitution of the more accurate “ex- 
port balance” and “import balance” or 
“export surplus” and “import surplus.” 


Sea Peril to Legal Reefs 


HAVING BEEN RESCUED from a North At- 
lantic storm, the oil cargo of the tanker 
Jaguar has run into legal reefs. The 
gas-oil (allegedly from foreign proper- 
ties confiscated by the Mexican govern- 
ment) was loaded at Minatitlan. The 
Jaguar broke in two at sea but part of 
the ship, with about 3,000 tons of oil, 
was towed into Rotterdam. The oil was 
delivered to the Pakhuismeesteren com- 
pany of that city. But the Mexican 
Eagle Oil Co. (Royal Dutch-Shell) filed 














an attachment against the salvaged oil 
claiming that it had been taken from 
the company’s Mexican properties. The 
district court of Rotterdam has upheld 
the attachment. 


Another Mexican Oil Fight 


Eastern States Perroteum Co. has 
won a court decision in its battle with 


Mexican Eagle Oil Co. (Royal Dutch- 


| Shell) over importation of Mexican 


crude. A New York federal court 
has dismissed Mexican Eagle Oil Co.’s 
$1,700,000 claim against Eastern States 
for crude allegedly taken from expro- 
priated Mexican Eagle properties. Deci- 
sion was that validity of the Mexican 
expropriation law was questioned and 
that the only place to test this was in 
the Mexican courts. Still pending is 
Eastern States suit against the Shell 
group for $1,500,000 damages which 
charges infraction of the anti-trust laws. 
Eastern States buys the crude from the 
Mexican government, refines it at its 
Houston plant and re-exports the prod- 
ucts. It claims that none of the crude is 
from expropriated properties. 
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THE TRADING POST 





— 


New Name 

For A LONG TIME I have had designs on 
the title of this page. “Editorially 
Speaking” hasn’t seemed just right. When 
Business Week speaks editorially, it 
speaks through its editorials on the next 
page. And it speaks neither for nor as 
an individual. 

This page is not editorial and it should 
have a truer name. It is the place for 
readers to swap items and ideas of gen- 
eral interest, either in their own words 
or, by proxy, through those of the 
“trader.” For he, after all, but passes 
along what he gets from business men 
the country over. This page, in fact, is 
a trading post. 

From its very beginnings, American 
business has had its trading posts. The 
frontiers of the nation, in their march 
from East to West and up from the 
Southwest, were staked out by those 
trading posts. Along the storied trails, 
over which empire rolled its creaking 
way, the trading posts became the havens 
of the pioneers, centers from which 
spread the ever-widening circles of the 
white man’s influence. To this day, in 
many a western town, some of the stores 
cling to the name “trading posts.” Then, 
with the coming of a more complicated 
economy, pieces of paper, passing from 
hand to hand, became the tokens of a 
nation-wide commerce. But the business 
of every exchange still swirled about its 
trading posts. 

So it is fitting that Business Week, 
the weekly journal of business for the 
business man, should have its trading 
post. 

And at this Trading Post, business 
men may meet to trade their ideas, 
theories, practice, experience, likes, dis- 
likes, even oddities of the day’s work. 
Nothing of business interest is alien to its 
commerce. To that purpose this page is 
dedicated. Henceforth it will appear un- 
der its new name—“The Trading Post.” 


Corruption? 
Some weeks aco I told on this page of 
a western hard-rock contractor who was 
met at the New York pier on his return 
from abroad and motored to his hotel 
by the representative of a company that 
sells him explosives. I cited the incident 
as an example of alert customer relations, 
and suggested facetiously that Thurman 
Arnold might consider such a courtesy 
just as unfair as he once intimated it 
would be for one producer to spend more 
than a competitor for advertising. 

| still don’t know what Mr. Arnold 
might think but I do know what one 
California reader thinks. But let him 
tell it: 

“Your flippant comment in the Mar. 4 


issue does not, I fear, add anything to 
the business ethics of this country. 

“As you say, what if the explosive 
seller’s competitor did not have a motor 
car? 

“He could, I suppose, arrange a free 
hotel room for Mr. Hard Rock Contrac- 
tor while in New York, a second business 
competitor who had decided—as you 
say—to make friends and hold friends, 
could arrange the Pullman transporta- 
tion to the old home town, and so on 
ad infinitum. 

“I would like to see Business Week 


try, at least, to show its readers that all | 


such acts are nothing short of thinly 
veiled business bribery and corruption 
which should be condemned by all ethi- 
cal people as wrong and, furthermore, 
as detrimental in their final results to 
both buyers and sellers.” 

Bribery and corruption are pretty 
hard words, neighbor, to describe the 
courtesies that thousands of business 
men are extending to each other every 
day. Surely there must be some degree 
of difference between meeting a customer 
at the train and committing commercial 
bribery, some line between courtesy and 
corruption. And would it really help to 
achieve higher standards of business eth- 
ics for us to deny the existence of such 
a line and treat both alike? 

I suspect that any effort to brand com- 
mon courtesy as corruption would result 
only in fostering real corruption. Human 
nature is like that. Once you begin to 
brand as crimes the everyday acts that 
the great bulk of the people know in 
their hearts are not criminal, you provoke 
them to an extra-legal but general tol- 
erance in resentment against what they 
conceive to be bigoted persecution. So 
far no harm done. But the evil is that 
under the mantle of this human toler- 
ance, real crime seeks shelter and finds 
countenance. And, the bars having been 
let down, it becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult to combat. 

So probably we shall contribute most 
to business ethics not by trying to brand 
every business courtesy as corrupt but 
rather by leaving it to the common de- 
cency of business men as a whole to draw 
the line. Of course their line will be 
flexible and of course there will be 
abuses. But the chances are that over 
all, courtesy will be extended and ac- 
cepted as courtesy and corruption will 
be recognized and dealt with as corrup- 
tion. And any man that can be cor- 
rupted by courtesies, is going to be 
corrupted anyway. So what’s the use of 
putting all the rest of us in a strait- 
jacket in so futile a cause. 

At least, that’s the way it looks to me. 


But maybe I’m wrong. W.T.C, 



















CAN THE COMPANY 
ADVANCE ME MONEY 
FOR MY BOY'S 
HOSPITAL BILL? 








What to do 
when employees 
ask for loans 


When one of your employees has hard luck and 
needs a loan, naturally you want to help him 
But your directors may hold, with reason, that 
your company can't finance the emergency needs 
of ail its workers. What advice, then, can you 
give your men who come to you for funds? 


Credit for workers 


You can refer them to their local bank, of course. 
But wage workers can't ordinarily borrow from 
banks. They must have cither collateral which 
they don’t own, or co-makers whom they can't 
readily get. And they can hardly expect to bor- 
row from friends who need all they make for 
their own expenses 

To supply credit to wage workers is the job of 
Household Finance. At Household the respon 
sible family without bank credit can borrow from 
$20 to $300 on a business basis and at reasonable 
cost. Repayment is made in 10 to 20 small monthly 
installments. Families can thus finance emergency 
expenses without sacrifice of living standards. 


Learning to stretch their dollars 


Household believes that a family should avoid 
borrowing if it can. In keeping with this belief 
the company is carrying out a broad educational 
program to help families of limited incomes to 
stay out of unnecessary debt. Through this pro- 
gram thousands have learned to organize family 
finances and to stretch their dollars 

Wouldn't you like to know more about this 
service and how it solves the problem of employee 
loans? The coupon below will bring you further 
information without obligation 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 241 branches in 153 cities 
esa en eeenweaeweeneaen s © ee ee ww we 
HoussHoip Finance Corporation, Dept. BW-41 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me booklets abour Household's family 
money service without obligation. 


Name 
Address — — - 


State - 


City 
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Taxation — By Merit or Chance? 


a sEcURITY in the United States is shot through 
with curious anomalies. ‘In old-age insurance, the tax 
is divided equally between employer and employee; in 
unemployment insurance, in most states the employer 
bears the entire burden. In old-age insurance, taxes do 
not apply to earnings in excess of $3,000 a year; in un- 
employment insurance the entire payroll is covered. 
In old-age insurance, taxes are collected from employ- 
ers regardless of the number of workers; in the Fed- 
eral unemployment insurance pilot act, taxes are levied 
only on employers of eight or more. 

Possibly when Congress designed the Social Security 
Act there were deep reasons for these and many other 
nice distinctions. But today, even experts quail when 
asked to find their economic or social rhyme or reason. 
Certainly, it would take a hair-splitting mind to re- 
solve why the employers should bear the full brunt of 
unemployment insurance, but should be permitted to 
share with the worker the cost of old-age insurance. 
Is unemployment the fault and responsibility of the 
employer, while old age is the fault and responsibility 
of society at large? 

It would be pleasant if we could set down that dis- 
tinction as just a finical Congressional quirk. Unfor- 
tunately, the distinction has serious, practical impli- 
state unemployment 
clauses which 


Because of it, most 
insurance laws contain “merit rating” 
grant special tax concessions to employers who happen 
to have good employment records, And right now, in 
many states, debate runs high among legislators 


whether such provisions should be continued. 


cations. 


eves Concress seems to imply in its social security 
philosophy that employers are responsible for unem- 
ployment, it would seem to follow logically that if an 
employer does a good job in keeping men steadily at 
work, why, then his merit should be tangibly recog- 
nized by means of a tax reduction. Underlying this 
argument for the merit system is the analogy with 
workmen’s compensation or fire insurance: Low-acci- 
dent firms should pay low premiums, high-accident 
firms should pay high premiums. Certainly, if the 
employer takes all the risk and pays all the cost, the 
rated premium would seem to be a logical carryover to 
unemployment insurance taxation. 

But, while employers have some control over their 
fire hazards (they can install sprinklers) and some 
control over their accidents (they can use safety de- 
vices), they have little individual control over the 


seasonal or cyclical fluctuations in business. And sine 
unemployment is inevitably tied up with seasona! and 
cyclical business changes, it follows that the merit rat- 
ing system of taxation inevitably will produce seasonal 
and cyclical tax advantages. 

Thus, industries with moderate ups and downs wil] 
tend to pay the low tax rates, while industries of vola- 
tile behavior (such as steel and railroad equipment) 
will tend to pay the high tax rates. Consumer goods 
industries, which do less hiring and firing, will bene 
fit; capital goods companies, which have employ- 
ment feasts and famines, will be penalized, Under s - 
fortuitous tax incidence, it is but to be expected th 
industry will find itself lined up into two camps: the 
heavy industries against the merit rating; the con 
sumer goods industries for it. 


ar the merit rating system of taxation 
springs from the assumption that unemployment is 
an insurable risk of business management. But, logi- 
cally, unemployment is a social rather than a business 
phenomenon; thus unemployment insurance is social 
insurance, not business insurance. From that, it follows 
naturally that society should defray the cost—that 
employees as well as employers should chip into the 
state unemployment insurance funds, just as they now 
chip into the federal old-age pension fund. 

In such a distribution of the tax cost, the risk of 
industrial fluctuations would be borne by every man, 
and there would be no basis for favoring one company 
with a low rate because it happens to be in a stable 
business. In social insurance, the stable industries 
should contribute to the welfare of the workers in the 
unstable industries on a share and share alike basis. If 
unemployment is a social responsibility of society as a 
whole, society as a whole should bear the burden 
through a tax system in which luck or chance plays a 
minimum part. 
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